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experiments can be conducted, and where the food and 
habits are recorded by Prof. Rice. The increased work 


of the New York Commission, which bas built a larger 
hatchery at Caledonia, and begun work at Cold Spring 


Harbor, Long Island, where both fresh water and salt 
water work will be done. The increase of private ponds 
and hatcheries, notable among which are the stations of the 
Bisby Club, in the Adirondacks, Herkimer county, N. Y., 


review of the doings of the cutters and sloops. 

Besides the American Canoe Association, another organ- 
ization has been formed in the West—the ‘Order of Cruis- 
ing Canoeists”’—its main object being the promotion of 
cruising and the collection of information concerning Ameri- 
can watercourses. Two new features have also been intro- 
duced into canoeing during this season—local meets between 
neighboring clubs, in addition to the annual meet, the first 
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great enjoyment in many contests. Here and there the sport | a raven of disaster. 
has seemed to languish, but taken the country over there has} They were talking about the magnificent craft, full ship- 
THE YEAR. been plenty of shooting, both at long and short range, and «| rigged, coming along end on, under full sail, royals, and 
to year has been marked by activity in all the depart- | great deal of keen rivalry enjoyed. In gallery work there is | stun’sails alow and aloft, carrying a bone in her teeth—the 

ments of out-door life represented by this journal. As| now hardly a city where there is not a coterie of miniature Ship of 188%, on the calendar over the editor’s desk. 

we predicted early in the year that it would be, the season | target-makers who, with fine small-calibre rifles, find that “Time to pull her down, anyway,” said the visitor. ‘“The 
of 1883 has proved, in many sections of the country, excep- | careful practice will bring fine targets, and that the best man | year, in Nessmukian phrase, ‘must go.’ All the railroad 
tional for the generous supply of feathered game, must win in the long run. Where there are » number of | men in council could devise no scheme of standard time to 

Perhaps the most important event of the year in natural | galleries it is comparatively easy to get up a number of small | save it. Take down the old calendar and hang up the 
history was the establishment of the American Ornitholo- | clubs, and then in match shooting an additional zest may be | new. Close the Red-Letter Day Book of ’83, and open an- 
gists’ Union last September. The association includes | added to the contest. Among the rifle-makers there has been | other for 84. My book is unusually full this time. That 
among its members, active and associate, a very large pro- { some good work in the direction of improving the present | reminds me, why don’t you say something about the Book 
portion of the best American workers in this branch of | arms, more particularly in the direction of simplicity of ac- | to the people?” 

= science, and the energy with which its work is being pushed | tion. It is more than likely that the limit of probable ac- ls there any one who needs to be told about a Red-Letter 
by the Council is an ample guarantee of the good which the | euracy has been reached in the arms now in use, but there is} Day Book? Here, then, in time for the New Year, is the 
Union will do. The Nuttall] Ornithological Club has turned | room for satisfactory changes in the way of getting rid of | explanation. A Red-Letter Day Book is a small blank book, 
l- over to the new association its Bulletin, which will hereafter | some of the complexity which marks the present arms. Some | in which are set down memoranda of each red-letter day, as 
d be the special organ of the Union. of the newly introduced pieces have already gained a wide | it comes in the year. No humdrum diary about it; no 
Preparations are now being made to grapple with the | popularity, since they were the invention of men who had | printed dates, you write them yourself in red ink; and never 
- problem of bird migration, which has hitherto proved so | already become familiar with the merits and defects of exist-| 4 day noted unless so full of pleasure that its recollection 
1e elusive and so puzzling. The method suggested by Mr. W. | ing models. ~ | will bea joy. ‘‘No sane business man,” said the visitor, 
W. Cooke, who first put it in practice, and to whom full In_yachting the season has been an eventf. 1 one in some | ‘neglects to record important commercial transactions, and 
credit for the suggestion is due, will probably be adopted, | important respects. Schooner racing has declined and, in-| hold that whoever is wise ought to keep a circumstantial 
and with the result, it is hoped, of adding much to our | stead of occupying public attention to the exclusion of other | account of the good things that fall to his lot, outside of his 

knowledge of the subject. rigs, the racing has been almost monopolized by sloops and | business rut.” : 

It is unnecessary to particularize the various works of | cutters, and by craft of small dimensions. Cruising at home} ‘Yes, the memory of the red-letter dates in my Day Book 
more or less scientific importance which have been published | as well as foreign voyages have taken fresh hold and given a} is worth more to me than my bank account,” assented the 
during the year. Much good work has been done, and the | quiet, but none the less profitable turn to the sport. In } other. 
army of laborers in the field is now larger than ever before. | racing the feature has been the successful performance of the “I don’t doubt it in the least,” said the visitor, without a 

The interest in angling has increased in most parts of the | cutters, as the prizes in more than half of the races they | trace of hoarseness, and rising to go; ‘‘and I hope you may 

; land. There has been a steady growth of taste for fly-fish- | sailed fell to them in competition with the sloops. As all- | use a deal of red ink in 1884.” 
a ing. This is shown in a most practical manner by the sales | round yachts they have also grown fast in favor, and itis} This, as the editor took it, was the visitor's way of saying 


of fishing tackle to those who fish in fresh water; the dealers 
say that the sale of fine fly-rods never has been greater than 
in the past year. In salt-water angling fine rods have been 
in greater demand also, and the rising generation of anglers 
have better, facilities for learning the art than ever before. 

The tournament of the National Rod and Reel Association 
in October awoke more enthusiasm than any similar one, 
and afforded a good school for those who wished to study 
the different methods of casting both fly and bait. One 


of the most important strides toward uniformity, and ‘con- 


more than likely that a number of cutters will be added to 
the fleet in consequence. In general yachtsmen have learned 
much, acquired more experience and look forward with 
deeper interest than ever to the first balmy days of spring. 
Small yachts will be the rule for match sailing as well as 
cruising in the future, though the expected advent of a 
challenge from abroad next season, has caused two or 
three large vessels to be laid down, all of them being of the 
compromise order, with more depth and displacement than 
usual, and all are to be rigged as cutters as well, though still 


? 


‘I wish you a Happy New Year,” which kindly sentiment 
is here repeated to all who read these lines. 


THE “FLIcKERINGS” VoTE.—The votes on the ‘‘Camp. 
Fire Flickerings.” called for in our last issue, are coming in 
with every mail. It is hoped that every reader of the paper 
will accept the invitation to express an opinion upon the 
merits of the stories. There is no entrancefee. Voters will 
oblige by putting in their ballots as early as possible. 
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A BAND OF BEARS. 


A® old mountaineer will advise you not to fool with a 
bear. And his advice is worth following. The man 
who goes into the mountains for the first time is likely to be 
crazy tokilla bear. After he has gained experience, he is 
quite willing to let the bears alone, if they will not interfere 
with him. Of course this advice is intended to apply only 
to the grizzly bear—the long-clawed species known in the 
mountains by as many names as he has colors. Cinnamon, 
range bear, silver tip, gray, black, and yellow bear are some 
of his names, The true black bear and his brown brothers-— 
usually called pine bears or brewn bears—are scarcely 
ever dangerous. There may be cases where people have 
been killed by these little fellows, but they are extremely ex- 
ceptional. Ordinarily you could chase them with a stick, 
and even if you caught them and gave them a sound drubbing 
they would at most only give youa scratching in return, 
which, while it might leave a scar or two, would probably 
not permanently injure you. 

He of the long claws is a very different creature. Usually 
he is timid and will run from you like a deer, but he is very 
unccrtain of temper, and you can never tell just what he 
will do. Sometimes when walking through thick hemlock 
or juniper sprouts,’'I have suddenly come upon these animals 
when they were lying down, and have caught a glimpse of 
them as they plunged into the undergrowth in rapid flight. 
Ihave never happened to meet with one that was really 
cross, but there are dozens of men who have. Old José 
Telemanche—Mexican Joe as we used to call him—told me 
many years ago something that occurred within a few yards 
of where he was sitting. Hesaid: ‘‘We was camp on lill 
creek coming down through wide valley, me and two Injuns. 
We make camp ’bout tree o’clock, an’ after supper, one Injun, 
he go into brush, gather plums. Plums very plenty all 
‘long creek, plum brush ’bout high as man’s head. Bearhelike 
plums too, an’ he in brush pickin’ plums. Injun go ’long pick- 
in’ plums, put ’em in flour sack hung ’bout his neck. Bimeby 
Tnjun come near where bear sittin’ quiet, seein’ what make 
that cracklin’ in brush. Injun come ’long pickin’, pickin’, 
and bear just reach out an’ hit ’im. I sittin’ by fire smokin’, 
hear one yell. Then I jump for gun an’ run in brush, fin’ 
Injun lyin’ there, skull all smash in. Time we take ’im into 
camp, dead.” 

Some years ago, while I was in Deer Lodge, a man was 
desperately hurt under somewhat similar circumstances. He 
was picking berries, when a bear rose from the brush beside 
him and struck him. When I left the town he was in the 
hospital, and was not expected to recover. On the other 
hand, they are sometimes the veriest cowards under circum- 
stances which would seem to call for bravery. Many years 
since I was attached to an exploring expedition which was 
investigating a region about which nothing was then known, 
but which has since proved one of the richest mining dis- 
tricts of the Rocky Mountains. We had with us some 
Indian scouts, part of them ‘Arickarees, and part Sioux. 
One day Cold Hand, an Ogallallah, and a young Ree came 
upon an old she bear and two well-grown cubs on the open 
prairie, at some distance from the mountains. The bears ran 
as soon as they saw the Indians, and the latter pursued them 
on their ponies. Tbe chase was a long one, but at length 
they overtook and killed first one of the cubs, and then the 
other. By this time their horses had given out and could 
go no further. Cold Hand was a cripple, his leg having 
been rendered useless by a bullet, and could only walk with 
a stick, so he remained behind to skin the cubs, and the Ree 
chased the old bear on foot, until she took refuge in a water 
hole, where he killed her. Writers are rather given to 
making the energy with which a she bear will defend her 
cubs, the superlative of ferocity; but in this case the simile 
would have failed. I once met a young man who told me 
that all the stories about the ferocity, of the grizzly were un- 
true, and that they were no more dangerous than were deer. 
A little questioning revealed the tact that his experience had 

been confined to two individuals. Both of these were small 

ones. One he had killed with his six-shooter, and the other 
he had chased for some distance over the open prarie with- 
out being able to come up with it. I have seen other men— 
old mountaineers, too—who bore on their bodies the marks 
of deadly conflict with these fierce brutes. One of these 
was covered with scars from the teeth and claws of the bear, 
his left hand and arm so crippled as to be of little use to him, 
and the left leg much shorter than his right, so that he had 

a very perceptible limp. He wound up the story of his 

tight by remarking that he wanted ‘‘ro more bears in his’n.” 

People who kill bears usually do it for glory. It is true 
that the skin, when in good order, makes a fine robe, but 
this is scarcely inducement enough to lead a man to risk his 
life. The flesh of an adult bear is, to my notion, uneatable; 
in the sense that badger or coyote is so, though, of course, it 
all depends on how hungry you are. Young bear meat can 
be eaten, but is never desirable. When a man takes to 
hunting bear, therefore, it is usually because he is anxious to 
be abie to tell of his exploits with this dangerous game. And 
recently a method has been Cevised by some prudent hunter, 
who was anxious for fame, but unwilling to run any risks, 
by which the dangers of this hunting have all been elimi- 
nated. Like all good things, this device has the merits of 
simplicity. The daring hunter starts out with a lot of heavy 
bear traps, which he sets where the animals are abundant. 

He makes the round of his traps daily, and when he finds 

one gone, follows the trail of the clegor grapple until he 


| comes within sight of the fugitive bear, when he opens fire 
on and kills him. The clog makes it impossible for the bear 
to catch the hunter, and he proudly carries home the skin 
which he has captured in so fair (?) a fight. This method of 
bear hunting originated, I believe, with an Englishman, but 
it has since been adopted by many of our own countrymen, 
who are wise and prudent, and who, while hankering after 
the glory of killing one, ten or twenty bears, are yet afraid 
to meet them on their own ground and take their chanccs in 
a square, stand-up fight. I do not speak of the method to 
condemn it. I Lave nosympathy with the bears. They are 
vermin, and the sooner they are destroyed the better. But 
I confess that I have as yet been unable to fathom the 
motives of the hunters who have in this way added to their 
tally of big game the name Ursus horribilis, Perhaps they 
are merely butchers, men who would, if it were not for fear 
of the penetentiary or Justice Lynch’s halter, kill the cattle 
on the range simply for the pleasure of seeing blood flow. 
What satisfaction can be had in slaying a hampered animal, 
or skill can be displayed in shooting a bear whose foot is in a 
hundred-pound trap attached to a ten-foot clog, I am unable 
to see. Can any one enlighten me? 

But all this rambling gossip about bears is wholly foreign 
to the subject that I intended to write of. 

It was in June last year that the Boss saw his band of. 
bears. The men are workers at the ranch, and when any one 
goes hunting from there it is usually because the camp is 
out of meat. On this day the supply had run low, and so, 
with John, the Boss left the house in the afternoon and 
climbed the hills-thinking that he would kill an elk. <A fat 
yearling heifer was what he wanted, or, if he could not get 
that, a young bull would do. For about this time the horns 
of the males stop growing, and they begin to take on fat, 
and so are much better eating than the old cows, each of 
which is suckling a couple of ever hungry calves. 

The trail up the mountain is steep, and every now and 
then they stopped to take breath. Below them was spread out 
the broad basin with its little streams and lakes sparkling and 
flashing in the afternoon sun. Through the clear air could 
be seen the far off peaks of the Park Creek Range and nearer 
at hand the lower Freeze Out Hills, and then still nearer the 
bright green prairie dotted with feeding cattle. 

The tableland being reached, they separated, John taking 
one litile park, and the Boss the next one to the south, a 
timbered ridge running between the two. On reaching a 
likely looking spot, the Boss dismounted, and tied his horse, 
intending to walk through the timber, for one can always 
hunt more satisfactorily on foot than on horseback. He had 
proceeded perhaps a quarter of a mile through the forest, 
and was just going down a hill where the trees stood further 
apart than usual, when he saw through the trees on the other 
side of a little opening about twenty-five yards distant, a 
black mass lying on the ground. He could only see it indis- 
tinctly, for the trees obstructed his sight and the light was 
dim, but he concluded that it was a bear, and thought he 
would kill it. Stepping round a httle to get a better view, 
he found a good opening through the trees, but just as he 
was about to fire, the mass moved, separated, and resolved 
itself into five bears. 

Without giving the Boss any great amount of time for 
consideration, the largest of the five gave a loud suarl and 
rushed toward him. lt was a vicious-looking brute, about 
the size of a two-year-old steer and quite dark in color. His 
mouth was open, his white teeth gleaming, and the long red 
tongue swaying as he ran, as if he had traveled far and was 
hot. Two of the other bears, both large, walked after him 
as he plunged along, rather as if they were curious to see 
what was the matter, than from any desire to do harm to 
any one. The Boss says he was scared, and, it may well be 
true, but I venture to say that if any one had seen him stand- 
ing in front of the onrusbing monster, that person would 
not have been able to detect any signs of fear in the erect, 
alert figure. Once he shouted loudly, hoping that he might 
thus frighten the bear and check it for a while, but it only 
responded by another snarl. So he waited, and when the 
animal was so close to him that it seemed that another spring 
would bring it within arm’s length, the old rifle gave forth 
its stream of fire and lead, and the owner turned and rushed 
up the hill as fast as a mau would naturally run with a thou- 
sand pound grizzly at his heels. There was no sound of the 
running beast immediately behind him, and when he had 
thrown another cartridge into his gun he threw a glance 
backward and saw that he was not pursued. At the top of 
the hill he paused and looked back. There on the ground 
where he had stood when he shot he saw the big bear lying 
on his back, and about him were walking two others, growl- 
ing and snarling, while from the point where they had all 
been lying two more were approaching their companions. 
The Boss was still within easy shooting distance, but he 
made up his mind that there were too many in the band for 
him to tackle, so he started off to hunt up reinforcements. 

He soon found John, and together they went back to the 
scene of the encounter. Traveling slowly and cautiously 
they reached the top of the hill, whence they could look 
down upon the scene of the shooting. None of the bears 
were within sight, and on going down the hill they saw that 
the wounded one had sufficiently recovered to get up and 
walk away. About the spot where it had fallen it looked as 
if two or three buckets of blood had been spilt on the ground. 
The Boss had the curiosity'to measure the distance from the 
spot where the bear had fallen to the prints made by his own 














































feet, when he shot, and found the distance just ten feet. 
They then went on to the place where the bear had beer 
lying when first seen. Here at the foot of some large trees 
they found holes, such as a dog will dig on a warm summer's 
‘day, scraped in the dirt and pine needles. And it seemed as 
if the brutes had been traveling, and on reaching this cool, 
shady spot, had scraped out beds for themselves and lain 
down to sleep. On being awakened they were as cross as 
human beings might be under similar circumstances, and 
the biggest and most savage of them had let his temper get 
the better of him, and had made the attack. Returning 
now to the spot where the bear had fallen they took up its 
trail. There was no difficulty about following it, for the 
animal was bleeding freely. For a quarter of a mile they 
kept on after it, through the timber, and then it passed out 
into a little park. Here the tracks of the four others were 
seen, and the five kept on together for some distance. There 
were still heavy snow-drifts in many of the ravines and low 
places, and this snow was packed so hard that the feet of 
the men as they walked over it made no prints upon it. The 
tracks of the unwounded bears sunk ‘into the snow an inch 
or two, but the feet of the wounded one made tracks eigh- 
teen inches deep by measurement, thus affording some 
indication of its size and weight. 

The men followed the trail for about a mile and a half, 
when it entered some low junipers where a man could not 
see six feet ahead of him. At this point they concluded that 
they had gone far enough, and very wisely turned about 
and returned to the ranch. 

The Boss told me that he was never so scared in his life as 
he was when he saw three bears coming toward him, and he 
confidentially informed me that he didn’t believe his face 
recovered its natural color for three days after the en- 
counter. Yo. 








Che Sportsman Caurist. 
JOHANNA. 


_O many years ago, that now, in looking back, it seems as 
though it must have been in my early boyhood, a 
little steamer, trim, taunt and tidy, with close-reefed fore- 
topsail settled on the cap, yards secured with well-tautened 
rolling tackles, lifts and preventer braces; masts by clove- 
hitched hawsers, the ends well aft; hatches battened down, 
boats doubly lashed and guns well secured, life lines fore 
and aft, and a rag of a fore storm staysail, catching first on 
one tack then on the other,’ thus checking tendency to yaw; 
in short, prepared in every way for self-defense, was rushing 
for dear life down one, then slowly climbing another of the 
tremendous high and long seas, with which the waters of the 
Atlantic rush to meet those of the Pacific Ocean when im- 
Ned by a howling northwester, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
in winter. 

The waves raced with the little gunboat, and chased and 
threatened her. 

Every pound of steam the boiler could generate, every 
turn of the screw that could be accomplished was called on 
to relieve as much as possible the strain which, even with 
their aid, was dangerous upon the spars, for if in that race 
for life a rope had parted, spar carried away, or a stoppage 
through any cause, even for a moment, of the engines had 
— that little steamer would have been reported 
*‘Missing.” 

For if any one of those monstrous foam-capped seas, 
which towered like great snow-covered blue mountzins high 
above our tafrail, had come on board, our foundering would 
have quickly followed. They chused and caught us, but in 
deference to the low and obsequious bows with which we 
received them, and perhaps to the gallant efforts the little 
ship was making to give them a good race, they gentiy 
lifted our stern, and passing rapidly under instead of over us, 
emerged boiling and fuming ahead, leaving us behind on 
their slopes, to which in comparative sizes, we probably ap- 
peared as might a cat on a cathedral roof. 

It was not though in my very early boyhood, for I stood on 
the bridge of that gunboat her captain, and had stood there 
with but slight intermissions, for five days and nights, en 
veloped in pea jackets, sou’wester, oilskins and rubber boots, 
and living on hot coffee by the quart. Upon my pluck and 
judgment, such as I had, depended the lives of all on board, 
and our success in the attempt we were making to reach 
China by ‘‘running down the roaring forties.” 

Ihad become about convinced that discretion was the 
better part of valor, and quite willing to merge such of the 
second named quality as I into the first by an 
abandonment of my plan at the first opportunity. 

We had ‘left Simon’s Bay on the 8thof June. We had 
been detained ten days after we were ready for sea by a suc- 
cession of southeast gales which kept the table-cloth well 
spread. On this day a moderate northwest wind tempted us 
out, but hardly were we well clear of the land when it fresh- 
ened into a heavy and increasing gale. There was no way 
of getting back; we must face the music, and the first ex- 
perimext cf a ‘90-day gunboat” rounding the Cape was to 
be a thorough test of the ability of these craft to ‘‘scud” and 
“lie to,” for we had had a “‘great deal of weather.” ; 

On the 11th the gale, without diminishing, hauled around 
to southeast; on the 12th from east to northeast “blowing 
hard in terrific squalls, heavy rain, very cold.” On the 18th, 
a let up for a few hours left us tumbling and rolling, then 
from the northwest another new one began, which kept 
things lively for a couple of days longer; then around to 
southeast in, and with our best efforts with the 
Agulhas current strong against us, we could make good no 
better than north on one tack, about west, southwest on the 
other,and that kind of work would hardlyget us over the thous- 
ands of mules of easting between us and China; so knowing 
that this southeaster was but sandwiched in, and would soon 
give out, I gave up, kept her head on the northerly tack, 
and to the joy of all hands—full sick of gales—made all pos- 
sible haste to obtain a lee, which ve 
by the highlands on the southeast side of the Cape, and were 
soon in smooth water, running for the Mozambique Channel, 
the strait which separates the two great islands, Africa and 


L-say islands advisedly, for although at that date the Suez 


soon we did, sheltered . 
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No. 1.—Sultan Abdallah, eben [son of] Sultan Selim, eben Sultan Ali, eben Sultan Hassan. 


No. 2.—Prince Mahommed, eben Sultan Selim, eben Sultan Ali, 
No, 8.—Prince Syd Alee, eben Sultan Selim, eben Sultan Ali, 
No. 4.—Duke Omash, eben Sultan Ali, eben Sultan Hassan. 
No. 5.—Kadi Mahommed Hoffman. 
o. 6.—Princess Bryana Rukea Hoffman, wife of Prince Syd Alee. 
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The first of the other signature is, L. A Beardslee, Captain U. S. Navy. 


Canal being as yet undug, Africa was not entirely surrounded 
by water; it is now, and I, sailing and steaming, have 
nearly circumnavigated it. 

While at the Cape, I had sought counsel as to my route 


east, for three were open to my choice. The first, usually | 


adopted by steamers, making a direct nearly northeast track 
to Java Head; as a steamer we might try that... The second, 
usually adopted by sailing vessels, due east in latitude 40°, 
sight St. Paul’s Island, steer north for Ceylon, thus, getting 
the best of the southeast trades; as a sailing ship we might 
and did try that one to our heart’s content. Both of these 
were good and well traveled; the third, via the Mozam- 
bique to the Line, then due east through the 14° Channel ‘‘was 
dangerous.” The Mozambique Channel was but imperfectly 
charted; unknown rocks and reefs abounded, the currents 
were very uncertain, and there were whirlpools and squalls 
of terrific violence to be encountered, and if shipwrecked 
the native tribes were exceedingly ferocious. If we escaped 
the dangers of the channel, we lea yet a tedious passage 
along the line, with but one chance of a breeze, and that 
was the catching a touch of a cyclone from the Arabian 
Sea or the Bay of Bengal, and we must thread the needle by 


passing through the narrow 14° Channel, between Atols of | 


the Andaman group, where, if shipwrecked, the worst fate 
would befall us, for the natives wore tails and were cannibals. 

These warnings, and tales which I was told of the awful 
fate which had befallen some who hdd attempted this route, 
decided me, and Ileft the channel out of my plans. But a 
week of the ‘‘forties” changed my mind greatly. Our poor 
little boat, neither steamer nor sailing vessel, but a limited 


} horizon, and as we neared it, that of Johanna came in sight, 
and soon ve were in the midst of the Cormoro Islands. 

This group, of which the principal islands are Johanna, 
Mayotta, Cormoro, Mohillo and Glorioso, occupy a good por- 
tion of the northern entrance of the Mozambique Channel, 
! in latitudes from 10° to 12° S. 

The inhabitants are of Arabian descent, and are thrifty 
people, cultivating large areas of ground, fishing the adja- 





cent seas, and carrying on commerce between themselves | 


and the Arabian coast, Mauritius and the Seychelle Arche- 
pelago. 
voyages to the Maldives, Lacadives and Bombay. 

About 5 P. M. we were off the harbor of Johanna, and the 
island intercepting the breeze, we coupled the propeller, got 
up steam and ran in. 

As we approached, the scene was enchanting. In ‘‘Omoo” 
and ‘‘Typee” Herman Melville has exhausted the resources of 
descriptive language in depicting the beauties of the isles of 
the tropics. I could with safety and with truth apply here 
the most vivid of his descriptions, but, not possessing his 
talent, I shall content myself with more simple language. 

The harbor was bordered by a white sand beach, upon 
which many prahus, some very large, were hauled up. In 
| the background a chain of moderately high mountains, above 

which Johanna Peak rose conspicuously. From the beach, 
and toward the mountains, there radiated a number of low, 
long hills, their slopes and the valleys between being varied 
by large cultivated patches and dense growth of palms, cocoa- 
nut and other tropical trees. On a tableland to our left, 


grand peak of Mayotta appeared breaking our northern | 


Some of their prahus making even more extended | 





STREAM. 


! 
| Supported a yataghan, which, until later I saw others, [ 
| thought unequalled in beauty, the blade being of fine Damas- 
cus, and the sheath and hilt mounted with gold, richly set 
with jewels. Altogether he was a most sightly man; the foud 
ensemble was, however, somewhat marred by two little blood 
red streaks reaching from each corner of his mouth; these 
and the hideous red cavity, fronted by jet black teeth, which 
he displayed during our interview, as from time to time a 
gentle roll of the gunboat produced uncomfortable sensations, 
| which he sought to relieve by a yawn, proclaimed him a de- 
| votee to the use of the betel nut, scrapings of which, mingled 
| with a little lime, and rolled up in a leaf—1 believe of the 
| Areca. palm—are used by most of the Malayan, Hindoo 
and other Indian people, as our people use tobacco. 

Omash spoke English very fluently, also read and wrote 
it, in fact, was the most learned scholar in the kingdom, and 
his official position was Minister of Foreign Affairs; in this 
capacity he visited us. With many extravagant and com- 
plimentary Oriental expressions, he informed me that ‘“‘he came 
to bid us welcome in the name of the Sultan Abdallah, whom 
may Almighty God soon restore to health, that he may re- 
turn from the place he is now honoring with his presence, 

| and where he is resting from the cares of State, and enjoying 
| the breeze, from the sea.” The place was a sugar plantation 
| on the south side of the island, owned and managed by His 
| Majesty, who is a most thrifty monarch, and derives much 
| revenue from the salesof sugar, of which he exports annu- 
| aily to Mauritius from 600 to 800 tons. 

Omash thanked Allah and the Prophets, devoutly in our be- 
| half, for our safe voyage, and intimated that ‘‘your (my) ex 
cellency would earn the blessings of the Almighty by going 
around to the plantation, and bringing His Majesty home in 
your noble ship.” 

A rapid mental calculation convinced me, that such a voy- 
| age would draw too heavily upon our stock of coal, already 
| below safe limits for the long journey ahead of us. So after 
learning that the usual conveyance for His Majesty was the 
| back of an ass, I concluded that he had best to again utilize 
that safe, humble but blessed mode of travel. 1, however, 
based my declining on more diplomatic grounds, and ex- 
plained that the motion of the little steamer, and the odors 
from the engine room (we were hauling and wetting down 
fires) would be greatly increased, were we out at sea, and 
that I was sincerely aprehensive of the deleterious effect 
they might have on the Sultan’s health, ‘““whom God pre- 
serve and defend,” and thus I got out of it, and the ass ful- 
filled his functions without competition. 
| The Duke theninformed me that very soon His August 
| Highness, Prince Syd Alle, brother of the Sultan, Prime 
| Minister and Acting King, would pay mea visit. He then 
took his leave, carrying to the Prince my assurance, in the 
most oriental style | could command, of the felicity 1 should 
experience from such visit. 
| At the appointed time, the State prahu, this time with an 
; additional flag forward, came alongside, and with all of the 
officers and crew in uniform, four side boys, and three rolls 
of a drum, Prince Syd Alle was received with due honors. 
Omash accompanied him, to act as staff and interpreter, 
| also another handsome young fellow, who I learned was 
| Prince Mahommed, a still younger brother of the Sultan. 
| Syd Allle was a very handsome young man, of about 
thirty; bright, piercing, black eyes, aquiline nose, good 
mouth and chin, of medium size but straight and wiry look- 
| ing. His dress was of the same general style as that of Duke 
Omash, but of richer material, his yataghan much more 
valuable, and on his ring finger he wore a large cut jewel 
signet. He spoke some English, but left most of the conver- 
| sation to Omash, through whom I answered questions Syd 
Alle himself asked. 
| They sat with me half an hour, and gave me considerable 
| information about the islands and their resources. Except- 
ing occasional visits from American whalers, which drop 
| in for fresh provisions and water, very few foreign ships had 
ever visited them, and it had been many years since a vessel 
of war had anchored in the harbor. The last steamer of 
war was the Confederate privateer Alabama, which paid 
them frequent visits, and earned the hearty ill-will of the 
| inhabitants, partially by excesses committed by her hetero- 
| geneous crew while on shore, but mainly by the fact that 
| through her presence American whale ships were deterred 
| from their usual visits, and from these they had derived con- 
| siderable revenue. 
| The island is very fertile, and much of it under cultiva- 

tion, the principal exports being arrowroot and sugar. Of 
the latter large quantities are sent yearly to Mauritius, the 
| Sultan being the principal producer and exporter. 
The full title of the Sultan is Abdallah, eben (son of) 














combination of both, like a combination rod, warranted for | elevated perhaps a hundred feet from the sea, appeared a | Selim, son of Ali, etc., etc., through a long line of Sultan 


fly and bait fishing, could do well in neither capacity, and I 
thought better to fly ‘‘the ills I had, and bear to others of 
which I knew little,” consoled by the axiom: 


“Larger ships may venture more, 
Little boats must keep near shore." 


The results proved that the choice was a wise one. As 


we made northing the winds moderated to a calm, the water | then began for me an experience, both novel and pleasant. | salaamed himself over the side. 


became smooth, the weather warm and pleasant, and by 
contrast, delightful. 

Presently we caught the first of the southeast trade, draw- 
ing nearly south through the channel; we uncoupled the 
propeller, hauled fires and slid along nicely with all sail set 
to a five-knot breeze. Everything in the ship was wet, and 
everything came on deck for adry; the lower rigging was 
decked with damp bedding; the clotheslines stopped full of 
musty shirts and pea-jackets; cape-gossamers and oil skins 
covered the booms, and every available sunny spot was covered. 
No fear of the lucky bag saved even the sacred precincts of 
the quarter-deck, and the holds gave forth their mustiness. 
We had the blessed consciousness that once well dried, then 
would come ‘‘stow away fora full due.” A sapd-covered 
tarpaulin spread out in the lee gangway, proved a paradise 
for the poor bedraggled fowls released for a run, and on it 
they rolled and dusted, and shook themselves off from their 
feeble legs in attempts to free their salt-encrusted feathers. 
Dick, the pet bantam of the foretopmen, emerged from his 
retreat under the heel of the bowsprit, where mortified and 
broken-spirited he had hidden for five days, and made most 
ludicrously feeble attempts at crowing and love-making. 
‘Dennis, Jr.,” the pet pig; ‘‘Jake,” the monkey; ‘‘Nigger,” 
our little black dog; ‘‘Shellback,” out pet tortoise; the 
parrots and minot birds, were happy reveling in warmth 
and sunlight. A few days of this luxurious yachting carried 
us in safety past Europa Island, the Bassa de In: :a shoals, 
Juao de Nova reefs, all of which we found to be just where 
the chart placed them; we encountered no unknown dan- 
gers, and such currents as we found were favorable, and 
thus it happened that early in the morning of July 2 the 





city of snow white houses, of quaint and curious structure, 

surrounded by a snow white wall, some ten feet high, and 

it in many places where not sheltered by forest, glistening in 

‘ the sunlight. Many boats, prahus, felluccas and canoes were 

moving about the harbor, and builders were at work on un- 
finished vessels on the beach. 

Three hours before the sun went down, we anchored; and 


Never before had it been (nor has it since) my fortune to as- 
sociate on most intimate footing with royalty, to exchange 
friendly notes and visits with a Sultan, to be accompanied 
on my strolls by a Prince, to be taught words in foreign 
tongue by a Princess, to hobnob, smoke and drink eau-sucre 
with a Duke, to dine en famille, and exchange souvenirs and 
autographs with ae Princes, Dukes and Kadis, to review 
a regiment and attend a bull fight given in my honor. Such 
was my experience in Johanna, and all concentrated in a 
little over two days. 

Soon after we had anchored, the quartermaster reported 
to the officer of the deck: ‘‘There is a prow coming 
alongside, sir, and I guess the King of them islanders is in 
her.” 

The prabu was a very large one, flying an Arabian flag, 
and rowed by twenty men, whose white turbans contrasted 
strongly with their naked glistening brown backs. The 
boatswain’s mate (we did not rate a boatswain) hurried up 


the side boys, and Peas over the side” a most distin- | 


guished and dignified old gentleman of about sixty years, 
who, with several low salaams introduced himself to me, 
the First Luff, and officer of the deck, as the Duke Omash, and 
handed to me a paper on which was written his title in full, 
viz. : ‘‘Dragoman Omash, eben (son of) Sultan Ali, eben Sul- 
tan Hassan, and uncle to Sultan Abdallah,” (the reigning 
monarch). 

Omash was tall for an Arab, of light bronze conplexion, 
bright black eyes, regular features, and a patriarchal snow 
white beard, descending nearly to his girdle. He was 
richly attired in silk robes and turban, embroidered sandals, 
and -around his waist a very valuable cashmere scarf, 





| forefathers, terminating, or rather beginning, with Mahor- 
| med the Prophet, from whom it is claimed Abdallah is a 
lineal descendant. He is Sultan of the entire group, and in 
| addition King of Johanna, each of the other islands having 
| also a king. 
| Our interview was pleasant, and after inviting me to dine 
| with him on the morrow, Syd Ali bade me good-bye, and 
Not so the Duke, who re- 
| turned from the gangway and revealed a new phase in his 
| character and accomplishments, in which he proved himself 
;a@ most useful Duke. He informed me that if we were in 
i need of supplies of any kind he would furnish them 
promptly, and at low prices; also that if we would entrust 
| to his care our soiled linen it should be promptly returned, 
| well washed, ironed and mended. 
| At first I was somewhat embarrassed at calling upon so 
| high an official for such petty services, but when I saw him 
| the next morning in the bum-boat alongside, divested of his 
| robes offoffice, and with a short, sharp cocoanut-opener, sub- 
| stituted for the yataghan, driving sharp bargains with the 
| sailors, with whom he seemed on most familiar terms, call- 
ing them “Jack” indiscriminately, and they him by the 
| name ‘‘Oh, My,” which they had given him, my scruples 
| vanished, and from that time the Duke Omash fulfilled 
| most successfully his functions as Minister of Foreign and 
| Domestic Affairs. 
| Sharp as he was at a bargain, we could not complain of 
| the prices. My market book shows me that in the way of 
| sea stores my steward laid in 2 kids, 4 dozen ducks, 3 dozen 
| fowls, 10 dozen eggs, 6 large bunches of bananas, 50 green 
| cocoanuts, and 2 bushels each of oranges, limes, sweet pota- 
| toes and yams, all for the sum of $14. ‘The steward told 
| me afterward that he tried to procure a couple of pigs, 
| but failed badly. The demand was too much. te was neces- 
| sary, as a Mahommedan nobleman, that Omash should draw 
| the line somewhere, and he drew it at pork; and expreseed 
| himself as wounded in feelings that he could be thought 
| capable of pandering to such unclean tastes. With this ex- 
| ception, as both Duke and purveyor, Omash was a success, 
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tiful sprinkling of stain from betel-nut juice, forbid it. 







Omash and 
Syd Alle. 

















































































cellency.” I waited. 


angle with one hand. 


then the troops, then every male human being in Johanna. 


with concrete steps. 


and the doors doubled. 


which at interva 
very well appreciate that hot July day. 


breeze. 


in direction, but at dinner the whole mystery was explained. 


tion, split up as it would necessarily be into skirmishers. 


was promiuent. In his naval history Cooper says: ‘‘Kidd 


Excellency doubt it? I have fine ones, and very c!eap.” 
Except that the Sultan’s palace was larger, it differed but 


room were in one, an oblong apartment about thirty by 
twenty feet in dimensions; it was dimly lighted by the ven- 
tilating space aud by oil lamps. There were no evidences 
of wealth or luxury, the furniture being of the plainest and 
of various patterns; evidently purchased, as were most of 
the ornaments, from whale ships. The two long walls were 
bare wood and bare of ormament; at the lower end of the 
room the wall was faced with shelves and pigeon holes, on 
and in which were placed as ornaments, many articles, which 
to the Arabs may have been so considered, but which un- 
deubtedly had formed part of some whaler’s outfit; such as 
bowls, cups, pitchers, etc., of common eut highly colored 
china, The dining table, once doing duty in a whaler’s 
cabin, was of walnut, uncovered, and large enough to seat 
comfortably our party, which consisted of Prince Syd Alle, 
myself on his right, Prince Mahommed, Duke Omash and 
Kadi Mahommed, the Sultan not having been able to return, 
his health, he wrote (but I rather fancied chagrin at my 
having declined to come for him), preventing. 

The dinner was good, but an odd jumble of native and 
foreign dishes, learned evidently from American whalers’ 
wives, Served in courses, it consisted of soup, fowl, ome- 
lettes, with sundry messes of kid and turtle flesh, and for 
dessert waffles and pancakes, with fruit of several varieties. 
Each of us was attended by a boy, who fanned us con- 
stantly. Dinner finished, there ensued a very animated dis- 
cussion in Arabic between Syd Alle and the others, which 
terminated, all rose, salaamed to me, and except Omash and 
Syd, left the room. 

The former then informed, me that the Prince wished to 
pay me a great compliment. The Princess, his wife, had 
expressed a strong desire that ‘her eyes might be gladdened” 
by seeing my excellency, and although the Mahommedan re- 
ligion forbade the gazing upon the uncovered female face by 
men, yet L not being of that religion, it had been decided 









but I cannot conscientiously indorse him in his capacity of 
laundry man; buttonless shirts, ragged wristbands, and plen- 


On the next day I had the honor of dining with the royal 
family, namely, Prince Syd Alle, Prince Mahommed, Duke 
adi Mahommed Hoffman, father-in-law of 


As my boat neared the landing I observed unusual commo- 
tion ashore. I was a little ahead of the appointed time, in- 
tending to stroll a bit before dinner, and in no way con- 
nected my movements with the ‘‘doings” on the beach. 
Crowds of people were assembling, and among them a 
, number in semi-military uniform, some with guns; while 
Omash came hurrying ahead to the landing, and begged that 
I would ‘‘forgive the never-to-be-pardoned blunder, through 
which all was not as yet in readiness to do honor to my Ex- 


As the soldiers arrived they fell in in double file, half 
(there were about a hundred) on each side of a narrow lane, 
and when all were pushed and shoved and shaken into posi- 
tion, I was invited to land, which I did, under escort of the 
Duke, and was received by Prince Mahommed, the General in 
command, a succession of blasts of trumpets and present 
arms of the troops; and then my august sanction having 
been sought and obtained, a drill in the manual of arms took 
place. ‘I'he whole affair was very ludicrous. Simon Sugg’s 
Georgia Company was not moreso. Not over a third of the 
soldiers had muskets; such as did composed, as faras they 
would go, the front ranks. The arms were old-fashioned 
flintlocks; nearly all had cross belts; some had cartridge 
boxes; many had uniform caps, none had shoes nor trousers, 
They got along after a fashion, but the present arms was the 
funniest, for in addition to the usual maneuvre, every man 
took off his cap and salaamed, holding his gun at some curious 


resently the two double files coalesced in some way in- 
describable ‘not however, until we had marched through be- 
tween them) and fell in, in our rear; then with fearful band 
play, trumpets braying and drums beating, the procession 
started: first, Prince Syd Alle, holding a sur umbrella over 
me, next, Omash and Mahommed, next, several other officials, 


Reaching the walls, we entered through an arched gate, 
so narrow that but two abreast could do so. The wall was 
fully ten feet thick and as many high, the streeis a little over 
a yard wide, and running in one direction not over a hundred 
yards, when bringing up against the wall of a house, they 
tu.ned sharp to right or left and skirted it, coming back to 
the original direction, somewhat beyond, or short of the con- 
tinuation of the first part, in about this style: East 100 yards, 
south 100 yards, east 100 yards, north 110 yards, east 100 yards, 
thus breaking joints, so to speak. They were paved with 
small cobble stone; all ascents and descents were provided 


The houses are generally square, of but one story, and that 

a high one. They are built of concrete, and like the walls 
of the city, are brilliantly whitewashed. Not a window re- 
lieves the monotony of their dead surface, nor an aper- 
ture excepting the narrow door, and a few loop-holes for 
musketry; the walls are about eighteen inches thick, 
The roofs are nearly flat, cov- 
ered with white tiles, and project as overhangs about 
eighteen inches beyond the upright walls, from which they 
are separated 7 an open space, about two feet deep, in 
s there are supports to the roof. This open 

space furnishes ventilation and some light. One reason for 
this peculiar style of architecture and engineering 1 could 
The narrow 
streets were completely shaded by the overhangs, and such 
little air as was stirring seemed to be concentrated into a 





I could not understand the reason for the abrupt changes 


In olden times the Mozambique Channel and the adjacent 
seas were infested by pirates, who, landing, would be able 
from the adjacent hills to command the city with musketry 
and guns, and to demand tribute from the inhabitants. The 
thick walls, narrow and crooked streets, and windowless 
houses were methods of defense against such attacks, and a 
successful assaulting party would meet with a warm recep- 


But the islanders are not warlike, and shut up thus in their 
almost impervious retreat they were very safe. It is prob- 
able that among these pirates Captain Kidd, ‘‘as he sailed,” 


ravaged the east coast of Africa and made Johanna a resort.” 
No one, however, seemed to remember him or his name, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Duke Omash, who, when I asked him if ie 
could tell me apything about Kidd, replied, ‘“‘Can your 


little from the other houses. ‘The reception and dining- 
















































































FOREST AND STREAM. 



















































lady to have her own way; the husband (no dou 


her eyes.” 


Alle and a plaintive, half-crying woman’s voice. Present} 
this little matrimonial breeze ended, the curtains parted, and 


in the same style as the dining-room. 


sandal-wood boxes, inlaid cabinets, and a boquet of shells. 


not cover her face. 


near the bed. 


country maiden. 


draw it. 


on which, covered by a silk napkin, was the present. 


The girl lifted the napkin, and the Princess took from the 
salver a necklace of rare and curious workmanship. At first 
I thought it composed of strings of apple seeds, with occa- 
sional lumps of shoemaker’s wax. It was not a thing of 
beauty, although I afterward learned of some value, in this 
respect: the seeds, which had a peculiar and agreeable aro- 
matic odor, are used only by royalty, and the wax-like lumps 
were ambergris. This treasure my wife failed to appreciate, 
and it now reposes among the other ‘‘curios” in the museum 
of the Naval Lyceum, at the Boston Navy Yard. In return 
I presented her with a pair of quite pretty stecl engravings 
and an ostrich shell-basket of everlasting flowers, which I had 


picked up at the Cape. 


In one important point I fail in this attempt at description. 
I can’t remember just how she looked, and my note book 
says only this: ‘‘Princess short, rather stout, and not par- 
ticularly good-looking, nose rather broad, eyes and mouth 
good, complexion octoroon. Altogether rather of the Dudu 


style.” 


‘After I had taught her to say ‘‘Good-bye,” the visit ter- 


minated. 


The next day was the 4th of July, and we did our best to 
make it ene to be remembered in Johanna. A rainbow 
dressing of flags arched from our jibboom to spanker boom 
ends, on each yard arm a streamer, and from each mast- 
head a national flag. Att one the Stars and Stripes, at the 
other the Arabian crescent. About 11 A. M. the entire 
royal party came on board to luncheon. ‘‘All hands to 
muster,”’ was followed by a drill in infantry broadsword, fire 
quarters, and at noon, we having beat to quarters, a twenty- 
one gun salute was fired in honor of the day, the party und 


the flag. This salute was a little irregular in more than one 
way; first, as not carrying sufficient number of guns, the 
Aroostook was not authorized to salute; and secondly as the 


guns were carefully aimed before firing, the intervals were 
irregular; but our guests were not critics, and watcbed with 
eagerness, tempered by considerable fear, the flight of the 
sixty-pounder shells, and howitzer projectiles, with which 


we completed our target practice for the quarter, and demol- 
ished a target. 

All these things interested them, but I believe that the 
greatest interest was excited by the sight of Dennis, my six 
foot six coxswain, and his trained pig Dennis, Jr., a little 
red and white fellow, fromthe Cape, who would at com- 
mand leap bars, through paper-covered hvops, act as horse 
for the monkey to ride, and squealingly submit to the ad- 
ministration of ‘‘a dozen with the cat,” the dozen, however, 
being reduced to four, which wasas far as Dennis, Jr., 
could count. When ordered to prepare he would set up an 
outcry, but reluctantly place his fore feet against a halliard 
rack and take it, squealing lustily throughout; he had 
learned by bitter experience to count upto four, and never 
to attempt to get away till the fourth blow was given. Any 


sort of a pig was to thefn unclean, physically and spiritually, 
but a pig which would do these things, they felt sure had 
yet in hima devil, and some of them prayed audibly to 
Allah. 


that no sin would be committed in peeunies young 

t duly in- 
structed and persuaded) having been a strong advocate in 
her favor. Twasinformed that with the exception of the 
husband and her father, Kadi Mahommed Hoffman, no living 
man had, since her earliest infancy, been favored with a 
sight of her countenance; would | ‘‘condescend to make 
her a sharer in the happiness which my visit had given to 
them all?” I was, I confess,*rather astonished, but faced 
the music, and consented to do what I could to ‘‘gladden 


Then Omash withdrew, and the Prince, parting a red 
curtain which separated the dining from another room, in- 
vited me to enter. AsI started I heard a rush, and ‘‘caught 
through the half open portals glowing,” a glimpse of a 
female figure vanishing through another door. This inter- 
rupted the proceedings, the curtain was dropped, and 1 
judiciously halting, overueard quite a dispute between Syd 


was ushered into the chamber of the Princess, a much smaller 
room, but much more richly decorated, although very much 


On the wall fronting our entrance were a number of 
works of art, evidently once adorning some whaler’s cabin, 
consisting of highly colored lithographs, one I remember 
was a parting scene between black-eyed Susan, in red, white 
apron, and curls, and sweet William, attired in his best Sun- 
day suit; another was a scene of whaling life, ‘‘Cutting in.” 

Two of the walls were, asin the dining-room, fitted with 
shelves and pigeon holes, whose contents, however, were 
much more valuable, consisting of porcelain vases, carved 


These things though I noticed later, for naturally my eyes 
first sought the Princess herself, who sat, her feet tucked 
up under her, on a sofa, to the left of the entrance. The 
room was dimly lighted, and she studiously kept her 
face turned from me. All I could make out was a little 
plump woman, enveloped in robes and shawls of rich cash- 
mere, on her head a long white veil, which, however, did 


The sofa was placed near a matting-covered platform, 
raised about two feet from the floor, on which there was a 
low bedstead, supporting upon a brass frame a mosquito net- 
ting. The bed, probably of mats, was covered with an em- 
broidered silk spread, and both bedstead and platform were 
bordered with scarlet curtains. A little stand, on which 
were articles of toilette apparatus and a small mirror, stood 


Syd introduced me, and asI was not fully up in Arabic 
ceremonials, I fell back on American, and extended my hand 
to her; this upon instruction she took, and I had the honor of 
teaching her to shake, after which I seated myself by her 
side and began to get acquainted. Our conversation was 
rather limited, but as it went on, she from time to time stole 
sidelong glances at me, blushing and bridling like a young 
Once 1 caught her eye fairly and 
quick as a flash the vei] hid her face, and it was only after 
urgent remonstrance that she permitted Syd to again with- 


After a little she gained courage, and at last would look at 
me when asking a question, of which, once started, she pro- 
pounded many. Nearly all of her inquiries, were in regard to 
American ladies and their customs. She had seen several of 
them, and liked them very much. WasI married? And 
when I answered yes, I must teach her my wife’s name, and 
she taught me her's, Briana Rukea Hoffman; and would I 
carry to my wife a present from her? and a little slave girl 
was summoned, who, kneeling before me, presented a salver 





My luncheon was not an expensive one, ate nothing 
but fruit and drank eau-sucre. After Jun I succeeded 
in getting my cigars tried, but they were soon given up for 
their own pipes and Turkish tobacco. We exchanged sou- 
venirs and autographs, and with this letter, I loan you the 
card.on which are the originals of theirs, viz.; The Snitan 
Abdallah, Princes Mahommed and Syd Alle, Duke Omash, 
Kadi Mahommed, and the Princess Briana Rukea, all but the 
first and last, written by their owners, these two by Syd Alle, 
but I think to reproduce them will go beyond your re. 
sources. 

In the afternoon a ‘‘bull fight” was gotten up in our honor, 
and quite a number of us ocietang Captain Macy of the 
woele ship Lancer, who had put in for fresh provisions, at- 
tended. 

I had witnessed bull-fights in’ Spain and in Manila, the 
former were bloody, ‘disgusting butcheries of horses and 
bulls, the second mere travesties where none but the bull 
suffered, and he only from torture; and I had resolved never 
again to witness one, but here I could not refuse; and pre- 
pared to be again sickened, I went. My apprehensions were 
greundless. This is what I saw: 

About a mile from the town, on a plain, a concrete wall 
about eight feet high, inclosed a parallelo of about sixty 
by forty feet. The wall was covered by the natives in holiday 
attire. At one end a series of raised seats were provided for 
the better class of the populace, in the center of which was 
the royal box, where we were seated in safety, and such 
comfort asa combination of hard board and a thin mat 
could give. 

In the middle of the square was a strong post, and to this 
was attached one end of a long rope, the other being around 
the neck of a small, hump-backed animal, that stood tran- 
quilly enjoying kis cud until the sport began. 

He was of the species held sacred in India, and is seen in 
America only in menageries and circuses. I remember that 
Dan Rice had:one which he advertised cost $5,000; they are 
cheaper in Johanna. One that was bought for the crew cost 
three cents a pound, live weight, and one was given me by 
the Sultan. . 

As soon as we were seated the music—and such music— 
struck up. I verily believe that it was depended on as one 
resource toward making the bull crazy. To lessen the 
chances of danger, the horns of the bull had been shortened 
and tipped with balls. 

A fighter advanced, salaaming profoundly to our party, 
shook a red cloth in the bull’s face; the bull didn’t like it; 
shook his head and retreated as far as the rope would let 
him; being followed up, he finally got angry and madea 


getting nimbly out of his reash. This was repeated time 
after time, until the poor teased brute got.very wild and 
plunged fiercely the length of his rope, which occasionally 
threw him. This was the climax, and the shouts of the 
assembled crowd were prodigious. The rest of the fight was 
but a repetition of that described. 

That evening we wound up our exchange of courtesies, by 
a little concert given by our sailors, which being conducted 
on the “‘nigger minstrel” system, was received with great 
enthusiasm, and when we bade our guests good-bye, it seemed 
like parting from old friends instead of the acquaintances of 
but three days. 

The next morning our anchor rose with the sun, and we 
were soon steaming toward the equator, our decks covered 
with piles of cordwood, tanks full of fresh water, coops 
with fowls and ducks, goats and kids bleating in all direc- 
tions, tortoises crawling about, boat davit spans overloaded 
with bananas, and lockers full of all sorts of fruits and veg- 
etables, and long before noon had lost sight forever of this 
Arcadia, the singular town in whose limits there were no 
dogs, no pigs, no horses, no windows, no chimueys, no wine 
nor spirits and, except those of the troops, no weapons. 
Three weeks later, after a pleasant run through the 14° 
Channel, we were anchored in Point de Galle, Cey a 

ISECO. 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8S. ARMY. 
Part I.—Introductorv (Concluded). 


F course there was the usual confusion and delay in get- 
ting away on the.7th.with such a large party; but at 
nearly 10 o'clock the little steam launch Louise, of the Trad- 
ing Company, with my effects on its deck and one large boat 
and nine or ten canoes in tow, steamed away from the can- 
nery, down the Chilkat Inlet, then turned northward up the 
Chilkoot again until the Mission was reached, which, in a 
straight line, is only three miles from the cannery. Across 
this narrow peninsula a party of us walked to meet the 
launch at Chilkoot. Everywhere the flowers were in bloom. 
Dandelions as big as a large aster, cowslips twice the usual 
size, grass with stalks five feet long, and many other things 
in proportion, made it hard to believe that we were in 
Alaska, the United States’ Arctic colony. The dense swarms 
of mosquitoes added to the impression that we were in the 
tropics, until a glance at the mountain tops revealed glaciers 
and snowbanks enough to satisfy any Arctic ope. At 
Chilkoot four or five canoes were added to our already long 
string, and we continued up the inlet. 

The route which I had picked out is known as the Chil- 
koot trail, and is one of three or four passes leading from 
the inland passages of this part of the country to the various 
sources of the Yukon; another trail close by being by the 
Chilkat, but requiring ten or fifteen days’ portage instead of 
three to five, as would the Chilkoot. The Chilkat trail is 
now nearly abandoned, but formerly was much used, the 
Chilkat being the larger band of the twoand the Chilkoots, 
then prohibiting all Indians but their own tribe from using 
their route. This piece of selfishness has now, been given up. 
The inducements for using these trails was the large trade 
with the interior Tah-Keesh or ‘‘Stick” Indians, who were 
prevented by both tribes from coming to the coast to trade, 
but even this blockade is now raised. Arriving at Chilkat I 
found, as I had expected from previous reports, that the ir- 
repressible American mining pioneer, driven from the 
densely populated districts of Washington Territory and 
British Columbia with a family to every square township, 
had found his way into these parts and had crossed the Chil- 
koot trail looking for gold, although I could find no one that 
was any the wiser for their excursions as far as the ‘‘lay of 
the country” was concerned. They had as the Indians had 
before them, reported the country and its mountain ranges 
and streams as hard to traverse, and supplied with a very 
scanty population of dejected Indians to help one through. 
When it became known me the various people, white and 
native, that I intended to b a raft and try my chances on 


charge at the cloth, captured, hooked and shook it, the man . 


—_—_ 
—_— 
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SSS 
— a a Ve 
thin it down the great river to where canoes or boats could be/ moonlight nights, or the howlings of a cordon of contralto | feetabove us. If that goat had been on the top of Mount 
seded found to transport my whole party, I was looked on as a/ coyotes, he will see much resemblance in this Chilcat cry, | St. Elias, I imagined he need not feel safer if our allies 
p for cross between an idiot and a lunatic, and when I added in-| and may think it is borrowed from one or the other. | felt any way near as completely fagged out as we did, but 
| sou- sult to injury by hoping to do it that summer, there was no The ayay is a very rapid stream, from thirty to seventy- | such was not the case. The identity of the game had not 
1 the mistaking the looks that I was considered a fitter subject for | five yards in width, and often breaking into several beds | been classed as certain more than five mivutes before one of 
nitan a commission of lunacy than I was for a commission in the | within the limits allowed it by the steep mountain banks that | the ‘‘Stick” Indians that had carried about a hundred and 
ich army. determine its valley, which is from three-fourths of a mile to fifteen pounds over the trail, and the only one having his 
it the Some of the arguments they used did look a little appal- | a mile wide, containing great bars, and banks of boulders, with him (a flint-lock, smooth-bore Hudson Bay 1aus- 
Alle ling to a person who had never ridden a dozen yards on one | sand and coarse gravel, with here and there groves of poplars | Ket), started in pursuit and soon was seen across the valley, 
Ste. of these primitive craft, and I acknowledge that I felt a little | forty to fifty feet high, hedged in by small birch and willow. | making his way up the steep snowbanks until he looked like 
dubious myself as to the complete success of my plan. It| There are very few places where it can be forded, owing to | an ant crawling over a white wall. The goat in the mean- 
— was represented in glowing language that there was no end | its swiftness and slippery rock bottoms, while its waters are | time, having walked around once or twice to show that he 
f the to the lakes that I had to cross, one of which was said to be | icy cold fresh from the glaciers on the mountain tops.. These | really was a goat, remained as immovable as if he had been 
. at: over a hundred miles long. The prospect for paddling | became more marked as we ascended the inlet and river, and | placed there solely for statuary purposes. The ‘‘Stick,” in 
f across these did not look = The method by which 1| one on the western side seemed through the fog that it con- | his maneuvers, had gotten three or four hundred feet avove 
. the did finally overcome them, that is by sailing, never occurred | densed on its side to last from about the mouth of the Dayay | the goat, and I believe would have bagged him, if it had not 
"and to my opponents. There were also many miles of boiling | (if not before), clear past the point where we left the river, | been for a little black mongrel cur that had followed him up 
bull rapids that I would have to shoot with my raft, and it would | twelve or fifteen miles further on, and then branched off up | and evidently frightened the game, which came trotting 
ever require @ corps of coroners to collect my party after cach if | a western tributary ef the Dayay until it was lost in the clouds down the mountain flank. The Indian followed him like a 
pre- I wanted an inquest. Unless I built a new raft after each of | that its cold sides kept wrapped round them. 1 named it chamois, stopping only when the goat would stop. The 
were these obstructions it seemed hard to comprehend how I | after Prof. Baird, of Washington, a name familiar to the | animal, after running on a level for some time, changed his 
would get along, and this would necessitate more work than | readers of Forest anD Srream. Like all streams fed by | course and came bolting straight for camp, within four or 
wall stopping a week or two to build boats from whip-sawed | glaciers, especially if they cut through calcareous rock, the | five hundred yards of which he ran, getting every one excited, 
sixty lumber, a species of labur for which I was not prepared in| waters of the Dayay and its converging tributaries were | one Indian borrowing the Doctor’s carbine cartridges and 
iday any way. Indian opinion strengthened that of the whites, | noticeably white and chalky, Dr. Wilson and Mr. Homan, | grabbing up my Winchester, another with a Springfield rifle 
4 for so that I was left completely alone to fight my battles. They | of the purty, fished a long distance up and down the river, and a box of revolver cartridges, put out after him, but none 
was were willing enough to work, however, as long as they got but could not get a *‘rise” or a “‘bite” to either fly or bait, al- of them ahead of the indefatigable “Stick” (except the goat).. 
sac good wages, reserving the right inherent in savage labor of | though the Indians catch trout in their peculiarly constructed | Two or three wild shots from camp and the game started up 
mat discharging themselves whenever they felt like it. These | fish weirs. At least some were offered us for sale, which | the eastern mountain side, as if he wanted promotion, the 
Indians of all others carry the principle about as far as any | they said had been caught in this way. Their non-biting pro- | “Stick” sticking to him about three hundred yards behind, 
this I have ever known. At any time that it suits their feelings | clivities may be due to the glacier water, or the fact that at | like a hero. On they went, until the goat was fully as high 
bee they will declare a contract off, and even after a bargain is this season of the year salmon roe is their principal food, and | as he had been on the opposite side, when the ‘‘Stick” and 
a consummated they think they have a perfect right to revoke | they find it in abundance when these fish commence running. | the other Indians gave upthe chase. A big Chilkoot brought 
it by bringing back the article or articles obtained and re-| The first day’s march up the river brought us to within half | back my rifle, with the wrong cartridges jammed into the 
n in ceiving those they gave. Years will not obliterate this right | a mile or so of the head of canoe navigation, a point we | feed magazine, chamber and muzzle. If I had been starving 
that of revocation, and obligations are as uncertain as an off year avoided as being destitute of wood for camping purposes, so | I do not believe I would have wanted that chase for all the 
ase in elections, unless the article be eatable, wear-out-able, or | our Indians informed us. | goat meat in Brooklyn. 
cost in some way able to be gotten rid of. The cost incurred in| That evening our perfumed allies amused themselves with | Karly on the morning of the 11th my packers commenced 
e by these revocations may be charged up to the opposite side. | a social gambling game, not inappropriately called /a-hell, | stringing out to ascend the snowy pass that frowned down 
An army officer in Alaska gave an amusing incident where | although the philological deduction may be incerrect. Any | On us at an angle of not less than sixty degrees. How these 
i a Sitkan Indian had wasted several charges of powder and | number of these boreal brokers rapge themselves in a line, | small Indians, not averaging over 140 pounds, could oe 
one shot trying to bag a band of decoy ducks, and when his mis- | sitting or kneeling down, with an equal amount of material | 100 pounds up such a precipitous mountain side was marvel- 
oa take was discovered, with an assurance that would have | for missionary work directly opposite them, separated by a | !ous beyond measure. In many places the ascent seemed 
aed commanded enough salary as lightning-rod agent to buy a | narrow Wall street three or four feet wide. Each one gam- | almost perpendicular, the Indians crawling up on their hands 
powder mill and shot tower, coolly demanded damages from | bles (as far as property, gain or loss, is concerned) directly | and knees and using the stunted spruce and juniper roots to 
ty the owner of the decoys sufficient to reimburse his wastage. | with his ris-d-vis, although the particular loss or gain is | assist them along. In other places along the snow banks 
it: While we have been led astray chatting about other matters | regulated by the rules of the game played by the party as a | probably covering glacial ice, the unloaded packers had to 
let the little steam launch with its long string of canocs tied one whole. That is, each row is pitted against the other, and | £0 forward and prepare the trail so that footholds could be 
dea behind the other has been puffing northward up the Chilkoot | when the game is decided one whole row loses and the other had in places where a misstep would have sent them many 
“oi Inlet. Of course the connecting ropes near the little launch . but gains only that put up by his opposite fellow. | hundred feet down, and where those packers having boxes 
ime had fearful strains on them, and several breakings took place | The ‘‘lay-out” in this game consists of the bed of sand or | often scraped them on the ice, so steep was the incline. One 
and which seemed to be a real amusement to the Indians, until| soft earth on which they sit « la Fure. There are two | or two hundred feet was climbed at a time, and then « rest 
ally the master of the lanuch commenced running on a half mile small cylinders of polished bone, about the size of small for a few moments alternated until by 10 o’clock we 
the mile or so before he -would wait for them, and the labor} pen knives, and ten or a dozen sticks five or six inches long | stood in the little gully of snow that the Indians said was 
was necessary to paddle up alongside soon ceased to be amuse- | cut from some neighboring willow brush. One of the ivory | the top, for by this time we were ina dense fog which 
ment, In fact some four or five of the more sportive canoes | cylinders has a black ring or two cut around it end the other | drifted along and hid everything from view, although it had 
wr were left to paddle and sail up the inlet to the point of dis-| is plain. The point of the game is to guess which is the | been as clear as crystal when we started. From the summit 
ted embarking. Leaving the Chilkoot we entered the Dayay | white one, called ‘the king,” after one of the men in a row | we descended quite rapidly for a few hundred yards, which 
eat Inlet, still steaming square to the north. This inlet is of the | has changed it backward and forward in his hands under an | brought us on a small lake two or three hundred yards 
aad same general character as the inland passages in this part of | apron or at his back or in any hidden way. During all this | across, with not only ice upon it but the ice deeply covered 
3 of Alaska, a river-like passage in between bigh hills covered legerdemain, so deep and incomprehensible as to almost rank | with snow. This little lake was discharging its waters to 
with pine and spruce to the top, capped with bare granite | it with that brain-bursting game of faro, which requires | the northward and was therefore one of the sources of the 
we mountains covered in gulcbes with snow and glaciers which | such intricate formulas to play it properly, the savages on , Yukon. _From here the walk was still on the snow for four 
red furnish water for innumerable waterfalls and mountain | both sides are singing a low not unmusical ' or five miles, and some of the packers put on their snowshoes 
ops streams. Sixteen miles from the Chilkoot Mission we camé | ets to keep ffom sinking in the softer places. Where the basin 
i to the head of the Dayay Inlet and mouth of the Dayay on Oh! Ob: ¥s contracted to a narrow gorge we could hear the water 
fed River, where our effects were hurriedly thrown into the| ; Oh : Ker-shoo, ker-shoo, ‘ under us as we traveled on the snow, and a little further on 
eg- canoes and lightered ashore, and the steam launch puffed | Until one of the opposite side, inspired by some revelation, | these snow-bridges nad caved in, showing their abutments to 
his away out of sight and our explorations were commenced. _| thinks he has detected the whereabouts of the ‘‘king,” and | be twenty-five and thirty feet thick. 
oo We “tracked” the canoes about a mile above the swampy makes a sudden guess which, if successful, counts his side; At about five in the afternoon we caught a glimpse of the 
ae mud flats at the mouth of the river before we went into | one of the tally sticks of willow. This is kept up until one | lake at the Yukon’s head, where the Indians, acting as 
na camp, and spent the rest of the evening assorting the packs | side gets all the willow, when the other side loses.* These | packers, would deposit our effects and return, and at seven 
rc into one hundred-pound bundles, to be assigned the different orgies were often kept up until way past midnight, several | we landed our weary selves on its picturesque bauks, thank- 
: packers, or in less weights for the few boys who had eagerly | dens running at a time, while the amount of property, pres- | ful that.the worst wasover. What was my surprise when 
solicited a load, some twelve in number. Here was also| cnt and prospective, that changed hands, would beimmense. | the packers came straggling in to have them sling their packs 
found a camp of Tahk-heesh or ‘‘Stick” Indians, who were The opposite party would often dictate what the other should , before me to show that all was right, demand their money, 
over here hunting bear, the black variety of which they say ; Pledge; if he desired live stock, his cap was requested ; if real | coolly remarking that they would return that night, some of 
are very numerous along this river, an asservation that the estate, even the shirt on his back was demanded; if movable | them even to the head of canoe navigation on the Dayay. I 
number of tracks constantly met with made good. One or | property, one of the worm-eaten salmon he brought along | was glad enough to get rid of them and to be left alone with 
two big brawny fellows were secured xs packers at tbe | for food was staked, and so on through the list. Tocap the | my own party and the Indians that were to go through with 
eleventh hour, and another with a summer cut on his hair | Climax, they constructed caps of birch bark, on which were | me, so that we could construct our raft and commence that 
was hired at reduced wages to simply go along and to make | Tudely engraved sketches of such character, that they would | journey which is more in keeping with my title than this 
at himself useful if any one of the large party should be taken | have to be sent by express. . ‘ ; | hasty preamble has been. 
. sick. He amassed 'a large Indian fortune from private| _ On the 9th we made an annoyingly short jeurney of three or [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
at sources by ferrying the white men across the rushing Dayay cow — - - = Indians —_ ——— vs aan 
at the numerous places it had to be crossed in its winding | #2Ucipating Ig was & sample of all the packing days | 
- from bluff to bluff. It had been a splendid day, with light | across the portage, I felt that ‘dangers disappear as you ap-| § LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
, southern wind, and as the evening shades fell from a dozen | proach them,” and also that I was being cheated out of aday or | BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
. quarters on the hillsides, amid the fir and spruce could be | two in time, if not in money. 1 had to change my mind, | sliieiiniiaictias 
= heard the hooting of the blue grouse, a familiar sound to | however, before I was fairly on the head of the Yukon. | ee 
ne those who have hunted the woods of Oregon or Washington, | Trout were seen at our new camp on the Dayay, but could (ope method of Mythologic Phylosophy,” says that 
ai Through the day a solitary cock could be heard now and | 20t be caught. In the dense fir forests some of our Indians _ eminent ethnologist, Major J. W. Powell, ‘‘is this: 
. then, but in the quiet evenings one would think that he had | Spent a great deal of their time (and this probably accounted | Aji the phenomena of the outer objective world, are inter- 
. run across an assembiage of owls. for the short march of the day) in cutting long lithe fir poles | preted by comparison with those of the inner subjective 
On the 8th we started up the Dayay, by far the greater | Which they cached away, intending to obtain, as they re-| world. Whatever happens, some one does it; that some 
” majority of our effects being placed in canoes and these turned, and use as the handles for salmon spears. one has a will and works as he wills. The basis of the phi- 
- were “tracked” along Indian fashion, pulling with thongs| | The next day, the 10th, ourreal genuine labor commenced, | josophy is personality. The persons who do the things 
” and pushing with stiff poles, and crossing backward and for- | the trail leading us up the Dayay Valley to its very head | which we observe in the phenomena of the universe are the 
; ward according to which bank was the best for the purpose. | Until the mountain pass of the coast range loomed up directly | gods of mythology—the coxmos is a pantheon. Under this 
& All of the stores could have gone into the canoes as well as | #head of us over four thousand feet above the sea level. The | system, whatever may be the phenomena observed, the phi- 
. not, but those provided with these crafts strenuously ob-| 4@y’s travel was not much over ten miles, but as the narrow | josopher asks ‘Who does it?” and ‘Why?’ and the answer 
jected to the loads of those who had none; and the latter | mountain valley forced us up and over the most abominable | comes ‘A god with his design.’ * * * The actors in 












ridges for walking, I think it was more than equal to treble | mythologic philosophy are gods.” Thus in the mythologic 
the amount on an ordinary road. We consumed the time | philosophy of the Blackfeet: In the beginning was a great 
from 7:30 in the morning till 7 in the afternoon, half of the | womb in which everything was conceived, animals, trees, 
time being spent in resting from the labors of the other half. | man, everything was ia this womb and they fought contin- 
I noticed that an Indian in getting over a log on his trail | ually to see who should be born first. Once, when they 
never stepped upon it, but always over it, and in crossing a log | fonght furiously, they burst the womb, and a man jumped 
over a stream pointed the toes of both feet in the same direc- | out first. So all the animals and everything called him Old 
tion—to the right—although otherwise walking naturally in | Yan, and he named them my Young Brothers. The Old 
crossing it, Grouse were hooting and small birds twittering | Man made the people, but instead of putting hands on them, 
in the woods through the warm pleasant day, and we wished | he put on claws like thé bears, and they dug roots and atr 
many a time that we had some of the polar theorists of | herries for food. In those days the buffalo used to drive the 
Alaska’s climate with us to give them a chauce to change | people into pis-kans, and then kill and eat them. One day 


; were forced to carry their burdens on their shoulders the 
F whole ten miles to the head of canoe navigation—a ten miles 
. that was nearly doubled for them by their being forced from 
, one mountain side to anotherin following the meanderings 
: of the streams, unless they plunged boldly in up to their 

very middle and forded them at the imminent peril of their 
lives and more valuable loads—for their comrades even re- 
; fused them the little favor of ferriage. When I saw this 
ungenerous conduct of the Chilkats toward each other, I was 
not at all sorry that I had brought along some extra help; for 
: I found them as slow in assistance to a sick companion as to 


any other, unless they received a Shylock’s share of the com- 


pensation. Despite all this inherent meanness in their 
character, they have the incongruous trait of a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and withal are a merry-hearted, laughing 
race of people. Any ludicorus mishap that occurs to a com- 
panion, if he makes a noticeably poor shot, slips up in the 
water, tumbles off a log, and so on, is at once greeted with a 
prolonged shout so suddenly sent up that it is hard ‘to dis- 
tinguish the originator, although only oue or two may have 
seen the mishap and there be a couple of hundred voices 
combined to make the noise. {t stops as suddenly, and one 
is forced to think that it must have required a great deal of 
exercise to acyuire such perfection. One who has ever heard 
the midnight serenade of a lot of Indian dogs on clear, cool 





their minds. Nearing camp, however, we passed over three | the Old Man came along when the buffalo were feasting on 


or four hundred yards of snow, and except looking back | 
along the densely wooded valley the seene was somewhat of | 
an Arctic character. We got into camp about ‘‘as tired as | 


them, and when he saw what they were doing, he sat down 
and cried and tore his hair. And he said: ‘I have badly 
made the people, they cannot defend themselves.” And he 


tired could be,” as the children would say, and I was think-/ went to where were yet a few people, and with his stone 
ing how much more exhausted the Indians must be after car- | knife slit their paws, making fingers thereon. And he 


rying a hundred pounds each over a trail(one fellow carried | 
a hundred and twenty-seven; and a boy not over twelve or | 


taught them to make bows and arrows, and knives. And 


he made their right arms the strongest that they might bend 


thirteen carried sixty-five). Just then it was reported to Us| the bow with great force. He talked*to the people, saying: 


that a large mountain goat could beseen near the edge of a | 
glacier on the western mountain side, some 2,500 to 3,000 | 

*See Mr. Schultz's description of gambling among the Blackfeet | 
Indians, page 362 of this volume. 








‘‘When the buffalo again come to drive you into the pIs- 
kan, go quietly and hide — weapons under your robes. 
When you kave come into the pis-kan, then draw your bows 


and shoot rapidly.” And the people did as they had beer 
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told. The first arrow that was shot struck a buffalo in the 
side, and he cried out ‘Oh! my brothers, a great fly bites 
me. I die;” and he fell to the ground and died. And the 
people shot many more buffalo, and they cried out ‘* Great 
flies bite through us,” and they fell and died. , 
The buffalo yet alive found that the people were shooting 
them, and they said: ‘‘You people! you people! do not 
kill us; we will never eat any more of you.” Then the Old 
Man, who was sitting on a rock looking on, said to them: 
‘Hold on, hold on; we will gamble to see which shall be 
eaten.” So be cried out to all the animals to come and help 
the people gamble against the buffalo, and they all came— 
b all the birds and animals came. First, the elk gambled with 
' the buffalo and Jost, and the different animals in turn gam- 
bled against the buffalo and each one lost. Now on the 
third day all the animals had lost except one. which had not 
yet gambled. The little mouse’s turn was now come, and 
when’ he took the bones in his little paws (the game was 
‘kill the bones”) all the animals and the people shouted, 
“Take courage little mouse, take courage little mouse.” 
Then the little mouse took courage and made his little paws 
go so fast that the buffalo knew not which one of them held 
the bone, and they guessed the wrong one, whereupon the 
people shouted loudly and. quickly stringing their bows, 
they shot a number of fat cows and gave a feast to all the 
animals, and the Old Man gave the mice the buffalo heads to 
live in. To this day they make their homes in them; so are 
they rewarded for saving the people. 

The Old Man, the maker of the people, is a god; but he 

' is not the chief god; the sun holds that position. Perhaps 
the best way to give the Blackfoot idea of the sun will be to 
translate the legend of the origin of the O-kin, or what is 
known among the frontiermen as the ‘‘medicine lodge.” It 
is as follows: 

Now, in those days a man fell sick; for a long time he lay 
in his bed because of his sickness, and his wives and rela- 
tives said, ‘‘His sickness is of the regular kind; he will 
surely die;’ and they cried unceasingly. In the night a 
spirit came to the sick man, when he slept, and it said to 
him, ‘‘Come, let us go to the Sun and ask him to pity you, 
and you may recover.’”” So the soul of the sick man went 
with the spirit to the Sun. And when they came to the 
Sun’s lodge they dare not enter, but sat down by the door- 
way on the ground, and covered their heads with their robes. 
At night when the Sun returned home he saw the spirit aud 
the sick man sitting by the doorway of his lodge, and he 
said to them, ‘‘Rise and enter, for the night is cold;” and 
when they were come in he said, ‘‘Why have you come?” 
and the spirit said to him, ‘‘Oh, Sun, pity him! pity him! 
his body is sick; make him well.” And the Sun for a long 
time did not speak. Then he said, ‘‘Go back and make a 
lodge like mine. Have your head wife make the lodge, and 
all the people shall help you. You shall call it O-kin” (his 
sleep), and he told the soul of the sick man every thing to do, 
and the soul went back to its body. 

In the morning the sick man arose and ate, and his rela- 
tions were very glad to see him well again, and they told 
him ‘‘your recovery is very strange.” ‘‘True, true,” he 
said, and he told them about his going to the Sun, and they 
began to make a lodge as the Sun had directed them. The 
man who had been sick and his head wife went up ona 
hill and smoked and prayed to the Sun, and the young men, 
all the hunters, killed many buftalo and brought the tongues 
tothem. And all the women of the camp who had not 
committed adultery came and helped to cut and dry the 
tongues, and if any woman helped who had committed 
adultery, and any man knew it, he cricd out quickly, and 
they immediately killed her, for so the Sun had said. No 
woman who had committed adultery was allowed to help 
make the O-kin. Now when many hundred tongues had 
been dried and plenty of berries gathered, the women began 
to build the lodge. First they built a high circular wall of 
upright poles and then made a peaked roof of smaller sticks 
and covered it with brush. Wheh the lodge was built and 
much firewood had been gathered, the sick man who re- 
covered and his wives brought all the dried tongues and 
berries, and much other food into it, and they slept there that 
night. 

The morrow was the first day of the week. All the men 
wore their war shirts and war head-dresses, and brought 
with them thcir weapons, their bows and arrows, spears, 
knives, shields, and their trophies of war; all thoir brave 
deeds they brought with them. First entered the lodge the 
head chief, and after him came the ‘‘medicine men,” the 
under chiefs and warriors, according to their rank. Now, 
when all were come into the lodge who could be seated, the 
‘‘medicine men” took choice portions of the tongues and 
other food which had been prepared, and put it all in a hole 
in the ground for the Sun, and,they sung the ‘‘medicine 
song,” for so had the Sun said to do. 

‘There was a ‘‘medicine” pipe filled and held aloft to the 
Sun, and a medicine man prayed, saying ‘‘O Sun, take pity 
O Old Man! take pity, let us survive, let us survive. Let our 
lives (be) full; let us survive, let us (be) old. Old men, 
young men, women and little children, pity them all; let 
their lives (be) full. Give us our eating, let us not starve. 
We have built a lodge for you, a big lodge; let us survive. 
Keep the ghosts away; keep our enemies from coming upon 
us; let us see them tar off. Give us good hearts; give us 
good lives, all you Above-People. O Sun, we have built a 
lodge for you and we give you (to) eat. Look at us, pity us; 
pity us.”’ (All the people) ‘‘Ah-h-h-h-h-h! pity take, pity 
take.” 

Every one who came to the 0-kin brought presents and 
hung them on the walls. Each person, even the little chil- 
dren, gave (to) the Sun. Quivers of bows and arrows were 
given, shields, war head-dresses, war shirts, spears, scalps, 
bags of colored earth, fine fins, eagle feathers, everything 
was given. If any one had killed a white buffalo, he brought 
the robe and gave it (to) the Sun, saying: ‘‘Here is your very 
own; late not the meat, not even the tongue. I gave you 
the meat long ago, there now is the robe, take it and pity 
me, give me full life, let me (be) old.” 

Now, when all the presents had been given to the Sun, 
each warrior in turn counted his ‘‘coups’”—that is, his suc- 
cesses in war. For instance, one would say: ‘‘The sweet 
grass hills, that place we fought the Crees. I killed three; 
two bows [ took. My friends there, Bear’s-Paw and Heavy- 
Runner, saw me. I took the scalps.” Singularly enough, 
the taking of a scalp does not count a ‘“‘coup,” neither does 
the killing of an enemy. To count a ‘‘coup” the person must 
take a bow or weapon or the horse of an enemy, and must have 
witnesses present to prove it. He must also bring with him 
the arms by which he counts his ‘‘coups.” Every time a 
“coup” is counted the musicians—the drummers—beat their 
drums, and all the people loudly shout the name of the one 
who counts it. The number of ‘‘coups” a person counts are 
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accurately counted and remembered. The head chief of the | comparatively open country, making a delightful piece of 
tribe is the one who has counted the most ‘‘coups.” When- ; Sabing —. and a joy forever to one who is fond of the 
ever he dies, or when he becomes too old to go to war, the | beautiful in nature. Amongthe hills about its source the 
one who has counted the most ‘‘coups” next to him becomes woods are alive with deer, and there are some famous old 
the head chief. The chief of a gens is the warrier who, of all | bears on its headwaters. I saw the tracks of one there three 
others belonging to the gens, has counted the most ‘“‘coups.” | years ago, that was so very large and so unmistakably 

Now, when all the ‘‘coups” had been counted, all the | ‘‘fresh.” that I made my tracks point the other way. Bar- 
young men who had been in battle for the first time were | ney Day (who was assassinated at Grand Lake a few months 
made warriors. Slits were gut in their backs, and cords | ago) killed three ‘‘grizzlies” (so called) here one day in Sep. 
passed through them, to which were attached buffalo heads, | tember, 1881. I saw the hides ‘‘pegged out” in front of his 
and the young men ran a long ways, dragging the heads by | tent, and he said he had seen two others the same day, but 
the slits in their backs, and if any one cried or would not | did not shoot at them, as he thought he had meat enough of 
run, he could not become a warrior. Women, too, came | that sort. Poor Barney! He was a kind-hearted man and a 
into the lodge, and they wore clothes like the one of whom | good citizen, a rattling sportsman anda capital shot, and 
they would speak. Their hair was dressed the same and | although ambushed and taken unawares by his cowardly as- 
they were painted like him, and they touched the Sun’s | sailants, he killed one and fatally wounded another before he 
things and told what brave deed the one of whom they spoke | fell. My reader will pardon this digression when I tell him 
must do that they might always love and honor him. that I had hunted, trapped and camped with the old man, 

Now, when all these ceremonies had been done, generally | and had a thorough admiration, not only for his skill, but 
at the close of the third day, the people seta to their | also for his kindness of heart and his manly ways. Peace 
lodges and the medicine men only remained behind, to whom | to his ashes! and woe, unutterable woe! to those who so 


came the sick that they might survive. The megicine men | basely murdered him! , 
cured them. After that the O-kin was left and ~ could | About three miles down the creek from where our trail 


come near it, or take away the presents which hung in it, for | crosses it there is a magnificent mineral spring, a spot where 
everything belonged to the Sun. And after this, when a | ‘‘lazy” hunter, who don’t care to climb the hills and thread 
man was very sick, and even the ‘‘medicine men” were not | the thickets, can sit down in the shadow of a great rock at 
sure they could save him, then would the head wife of the | sunset and take his pick of the numerous deer that come to 
sick man put on a garment of cewskin only, and barefooted, | ‘‘lick” about the spring and along the little rivulet that runs 
she would walk all about among the lodges saying loudly: | for fifty yards to join the roaring creek. We did not go out 
“Take pity Sun! very sick lies my husband. You have seen | Of our way to visit it on this trip, put pushed on to Fish 
my ways; you know that I am not guilty of any sin. | Creek, some five miles further, where we stopped and “un- 
Pity take and make my husband well; I will build you a | saddled” to let the horses graze for an hour or two, and to 
lodge; I will make the O-kin. We all will build the O-kin | eat a bite of lunch and smoke a pipe ourselves. After going 
and make you presents. Hear me, hear me, and give us full | through this very comforting ceremony I put half a dozen 
lives.” So it happens that every summer when the berries | cartridges in my pocket and concluded to take a stroll up 
are ripe that a lodge is built for the Sun. Sometimes only | the stream. This is a tiny creek, that reminds me of many 
one woman promises to build it, and again, many women | Of the little streams in which I have fished among the trim 
make the promise. farms of Connecticut, when 1 nsed to think I was having 

The building of the O-kin and the attending ceremonies is | famous sport if I got seven or eight four-ounce trout in an 
designed for three purposes; first, any woman who has been | afternoon. It is only about seven miles from source to 
unfaithful to her husband is then pretty sure to be exposed | mouth, through a country varied by grassy meadows, low 
and killed, and in this way adultery is suppressed to a great | ridges, finely timbered with spruce and silver fir, and now 
extent; second, the lodge is built for the Sun, the wonderful | and then a rocky knoll adorned with scattered pines. Along 
Above-People, and the Old Man—it is an offering to the gods; | the banks, and for only a few yards on each side, grows a 
third, the public counting of the ‘‘coups” is designed to | diminutive kind of willow not more than waist high, but 
stimulate the warriors to brave deeds, that they may receive | thick as the ‘hair on a dog.” The waters fairly swarmed 
the plaudits of the people. A chieftainship is an enviable | with trout, and wherever I approached the bank I could 
position among the Blackfeet, and can only be obtained by | see a dozen balancing themselves on the aes or darting 
most indomitable courage in war. frantically to their hiding places. I started eight blue, or 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] dusky, grouse from the willows, and with a flight exactly 
; like that of the ruffed grouse they plunged into the thickest 
branches of a big spruce. They are fine birds, a pound 
heavier than the ruffed grouse, fully as finely flavored 
and equally as difficult to kill in flight. They are very 
abundant among these foothills, where they get rolling fat on 
grasshoppers and berries, but with the first heavy snow they 
“pack” and go down to the pifion groves and wild-rose 
thickets along the Grand and White rivers. I tried to be- 
head one of them as he sat cackling on a dead limb, but as 
he kept his head bobbing back and forth, like a mad mus- 
covy duck, I missed him slick and clean. The echo of my 
shot had not died when I heard a trampling of hoofs, tellin 
that I had startled a herd of some sort of wild cattle, an 
running around a point of timber where I could see straight 
up the creek for a quarter of a mile, I caught sight of the 
rumps and tails of five bison just disappearing over the 
“divide.” There must have been more in the herd than 
those I saw, for they made a tremendous trampling. I con- 
cluded not to follow them, but to go back to our halting 
place, report, and suggest to the boys to camp there for the 
night, and take their trail next morning. ‘‘Pi-ah” listened 
to my scheme very patiently, and then remarked that the 
bison would very likely not stop till they got about timber- 
line, where they could overlook the whole country. He 
said it was ‘‘no burns” (no good) to follow them in the 
mountains when they once got sight or scent of a human 
being. I learned from him that this was the remnant of a 
herd of several hundred, driven in here by the Northern 
Arapahoes several years before, out of which ‘‘bunch” the 
Utes had killed some each year, until there were less than a 
hundred left. Two years after the time at whichI saw 
these, ‘‘Antelope’s” band of White River Utes ‘‘corraled” 
the herd in.a deep snow on the head of Muddy Cresk, and 
killed fifty-six out of sixty-seven. I presume they are all 
gone now, as I have heard of one or two being brought in 
by white hunters each season since then. e ended our 
discussion of the bison question by a quiet smoke, and sad- 
dling up, took the trail once 1more. 

The ride from Fish Creek, seven or eight miles, to First 
View Summit, is the least picturesque part of the journey; 
the trail passing through the young pine forest all the way, 
so that the surrounding country is shut out from view en- 
tirely, but when the summit is reached the prospect, looking 
westward, is worth traveling many a mile to see. The Park 
proper lies at your feet, an apparently level tract, eighteen by 
twenty-three miles, with here and there a timber-fringed 
stream crossing its brown expanse with a dark and waving 
line. The Evergreen Gore Range sweeps around to the right 
and the left, and along the western border, facing me stand 
the grandly beautiful Flat Tops, their summits for nearly 
thirty miles as Jevel as 4 billiard table, save where the Dome 
and Citadel Peaks raise their snow-crowned heads 3,000 feet 
above their mighty pedestal. In the foreground, like a sen- 
tinel at the entrance tothe Park, stands the Sphinx Rock (so 
called), though I think the Indian uame far more euphonious 
and appropriate. They call it Tum-bee-wa-na-ra, ‘‘the Sleep- 
ing Lion,” and indeed from where you first see it there is a 
striking resemblance to the lion couchant, as we so often see 
him pictured. The trail passes close by this queer moun- 
tain, and as we near it we see that it is a huge-high column 
of basaltic rock, 450 feet high, and about 300 feet broad at 
the base, that forms the face of one of the ‘‘spurs” that run 
down from the mountain into the Park. The Utes says it is 
really a fierce beast in a dormant state, placed there to guard 
the sepulchre of the great and wise Chief Ne-va-va, who was 
the first ruler of the seven once mighty tribes—the Tabe- 
guaches, Weeminuches, Muaches, Capotes, Uintahs, Yampahs 
and Grand Rivers. 

These Indians carefully hide the graves of their dead, and 
the places of sepulture of their departed chieftains are as 
perfectly secreted as was the tomb of Alaric, when, at his 
dying command, his sorrowing followers, 
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Qix o’clock next morning found us ‘‘in the saddle” and 
KJ on the road, for we wanted to make the lowlands by 
early camping time and try our luck on the artelope, of the 
numbers and tameness of which John had given us wonder- 
ful accounts. He said he had often seen five hundred in a 
“band” in the park, and that in a single hour he and some 
thirty of his tribe had killed a hundred by a ‘‘surround.” He 
never tired (‘‘Injun is very much like white man,” in this 
respect) of telling me what a mighty hunter he was, and as 
we jogged along, there was scarcely a turn in the road, or a 
prominent landmark in sight, that was not the scene or the 
monument of one of his former deeds of daring and slaughter. 
Of course I could not allow a Ute to ‘‘crow” over me, so I 
completely and everlastingly silenced him by relating a few 
of Gordon Cumming’s exploits among the elephants and 
giraffes of South Africa—making mysclf the hero. He sur- 
rendered when I told him Cumming’s story about killing five 
lions in one night, and said that was ‘‘heap too much lion” 
for him. I have often thought he meant another kind of 
lyin’, although he manifested no more intention of punning, 
by lis demeanor, than one of the rocks by the roadside. 

The first five miles of our way west from the Blacktail is 
over the Gore foothills and through pine and aspen forest, 
up and down hill, and acrcss a dozen nameless little brooks, 
in every one of which our horses stopped and _ took a sip, as 
though they could not get enough, and each of which seemed 
to me more sparkling, clear and more beautiful than the last. 
They are all full of trout, during the summer season, and I 
know of no place where a fisherman may enjoy himself 
better, if he will be satisfied with fish that will average seven 
or eight ounces. With such, a sixteen-pound basket may be 
filled within an hour. 

Just after crossing the third of these creeks, and as we 
started up the wooded slope on the otber side, there came 
from the thicket on the right, and apparently not a hundred 
yards away, the wailing, cat-like cry of some wild animal. 
I thought at once of the mountain lion, whose exaggerated 
caterwaul I had often heard described but had never listened 
to. John, who was riding beside me, simply said, ‘‘Link!” 
(lynx) and, sliding from his horse, started for the woods, 
beckoning me to follow. Creeping cautiously for some forty 
yards, and guided by the incessant ‘‘mee-yow,” snarl and 
“spit” of the brute. I finally caught sight of him walking 
back and forth on a log; stopping now and then he would 
erect his ‘‘back hair,” spring a couple of feet into, the air, 
and, on alighting, would make the bark fly in all directions, 
then, with a ‘‘yowl” equal to that of twenty domestic tom 
cats, he would strike a sort of ‘‘bad-man-frqm-the-plains” 
attitude and wait for something to come and be devoured. 
It was while he was thus inwardly admiring himself that I 
took a look at him over my gun barrel and put a .44-bullet 
through his heart. John had his hide off in about two min- 
utes, remarking that he was a ‘‘bad cat; kill heap littie 
buckskin” (little deer or fawns). They are very destructive 
of smal] game, particularly the ‘‘snow-shoe” rabbits, which 
abound in these mountains. I have found five of these 
pretty creatures in a single day lying on the trail of a lynx, 
with their throats torn open and their carcasses otherwise 
unmangled, and, more than once I have gone far out of my 
way to end the career of one of the ugly, bloodthirsty brutes 
on striking his fresh trail in the snow. 

Over the hill that we have just climbed is ‘“‘Grindstone” 
Creek, famous as a trout stream, but so “‘bushy” that it is a 
trying task to fish it. On its headwaters there is the finest 
of deer and elk ground, and in 1876, with one companion, I 
killed here in three days, and within two miles of camp, 
twenty-three deer, one bull elk and a small brown, or cinna- 


mon, bear—my partner killing seven deer in one morning. ‘The mountain stream did tarn. 

The next creek—two miles—is ‘‘Rock;” a splendid stream, And lay its rocky channel bare; 

carrying as much water as all the brooks we have crossed, And hollowed for their sovereign’s urn, 
oe A resting place forever there.”’ 


and containing plenty of big fish. We cross it just where it 


comes out of the hills, and for three miles it flows through a| I have been in the Ute camps a dozen times when one of 
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their number has died, but if it were to save my life I could 

not, to-day, tell the burial spot of one of them, nor do I sup- 

pose that could find it in a month’s search. 

Our ponies have been picking their way down the stony 

trail for a mile, and here we are on the banks of ‘‘Teponis” 
Creek, almost at the foot of the great rock, where, without a 
dissenting voice, we agreed to stop, and find out before dark, 
what the neighboring woods and adjacent waters contained. 
We made camp just where Brush Creek falls into ‘“Teponis.” 
If any of your readers, who have heretofore been satistied 
with fighting black flies and mosquitoes, and vainly looking 
for ‘big bucks” in the Adirondacks, want to “enjoy a new 
sensation,” as the gentleman said at the dinner party when 
the servant spilled a hot cup of coffee down the back of his 
neck, let them come here in September and set their tents 
anywhere in sight of ‘‘Tum-be-wa-na-ra.” Here are 
no insect pests at this time of the year. The days are bright 
and clear, and just comfortably warm; the nights cool enough 
for a couple of pairs of blankets over you. The green hills 
are spotted red and yellow, where the frost has touched the 
thickets of aspen, oak, mountain ash and choke-cherry, and 
on their slopes and in the gulches the hunter who can endure 
rough, hard climbing will find bear, elk and deer; plenty of 
mountain sheep if he goes above timber line, while in the 
level park he can pass an afternoon stalking a herd of ante- 
lope, or beating the bushes along the creek for sharp-tailed 
grouse, and after the labors of theday rest himself by taking 
2 few dozen-trout out of one of the beaver ponds along the 
creek. We left the latter agreeable task to our Pike county 
companion, Jeff, as usual, who said ‘‘he’d ruther stay nigh 
to camp ’n look out fur the ‘stock’ ’n git supper fur ye in 
case ye git belated,” and dividing our forces, we struck out 
for the timber, John and I down stream this time, as Curtis 
and Pi-ah thought we ‘‘had the bulge on them” at the last 
camp, in having the best ground to hunt. John winked and 
said to me, aside, ‘‘Never mind, me tell um sumting,” and, 
as we started off, he pointed to the low hills that rise from 
the creek, less than a mile below our camp, saying, with a 
chuckle, ‘“Two, tree little water (little lakes) ober dah. 
Heap big buckskin stay dah.” 

e climbed the backbone of one of the knolls and on com- 
ing to the summit found the entire hill for a mile and a half 
was a ‘‘land-slide” cr “slip,” forming a regular bench on 
which was a scattered growth of pine and aspen, with here 
and there a thicket of scruh-oak, and about a quarter of a 
mile apart, as John had said, were three little lakes with lily 
pads on the surface, and cat-tails and saw-grass around the 
edges. We passed the first one and ‘‘took post,” as the sol- 
diers say, on a flat rock and behind a clump of oak brush, 
over the tops of which we could see the little lake, or pond, 
for it was not over a hundred feet across. The sun was 
scarcely half an hour high by this time, and we knew the 
deer would be stirring soon. * 

Ihad watched the brush patches till my eyes ached, and 
was relieving them by Jooking at the glorious effects of the 
sunset on the crags and glaciers of the Dome Peak, when 
John Jaid his hand on my arm and whispered, ‘‘pon-nee ka!” 
(look!) and there on the opposite side of the pond stood one 
of the biggest biacktail bucks I ever saw. He was staring 
at us ‘‘with all his eyes,” and his mule-like ears were pointed 
forward to catch the least sound our slightest murmur 
might make. I knew that a deer would often stand and gaze 
for minutes thus at 4 motionless hunter, but that a turn of 
the head would startle it like a clap of thunder. Realizin 
that it would not do to be deliberate, I threw my rifle up with 
a jerk, and fortunately caught sight of his breast 
through the back sight. But the deer was as quick as I, 
and as I pulled the trigger he whirled about like a flash—too 
late! poor brute; the bullet caught him behind the left 
shoulder and smashed the right to smithereens. Two or 
three despairing bounds, a sidelong plunge, and the noble 
animal lay dead. At the crack of my rifle out from the brush 
between us, and the water’s edge, jumped another buck, 
bounding high, and in such a zig-zag fashion that my shot 
missed, but caused him to turn up the hill. As soon as he 
showed above the ‘‘brow,” John commenced pumping lead, 
and { acted spectator. The first shot broke a hind leg and 
halted him a few seconds only, the second went over and 
the third fell short. By this time the deer was within fifty 
yards of timber. I was raising my gun to try my luck, when 
“crack!” went the Ute's Winchester, and almost simulta- 
neously I heard the bullet ‘‘sput” as though it had struck a 
stone wall; the deer going down as if hit by a boltof light- 
ning, and no wonder, for this last shot went in at the butt of 
his ear and out above the opposite eye, taking about half of 
his brains withit. This was afat spike buck, so we took 
his liver and some choice cuts, and left the other for the pro- 
prietor of a den we found in the rocks near by, whom we 
knew, by the tracks about his front door, to be a very large 
timber wolf. 

On our way back to camp we saw five more deer in a 
bunch within easy range, but we did not fire at them, and 
they, in turn, stood watching us as long as we were in sight. 
As we descended the hill a flock of thirty or more sharp- 
tailed grouse rose singly, two, three at a time, and sailed 
away to the lowlands, where they dropped their legs at the 
edge of the willows on the creek, and no doubt were asleep 
long before we were. We were ahead of our companions 
in reaching camp, and too hungry to wait for them, when 
we caught the incense of Jeff’s fragrant coffee and ‘“‘briled” 
venison. After supper a pipe and a walk to see that the 
horses were all right consumed half an hour, and still the 
loiterers came not. Tying up the ie and leaving coffee- 
pot and frying-pan by the fire we turned in to sleep the sweet 
sleep of the tired and successful hunter. Daylight came all 
too soon, arid with the first glimmer I was up and at the 
tent door. The camp-fire was dead, the cooking utensils 
undisturbed, and [ had got the sleep out of my eyes suf- 
ficiently to realize that our companions had laid out. In 
my next I will tell you what befell them and how they took 
a lesson in herding mountain sheep. ‘YUMPAH., 


Denver, Col., Dec. 15, 1883. 





BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES. 
2.—Carpodacus cassini, 


exploration. 


their resources. 


tall cottonwood, which stood where one of the many side 


year round, and of whom I already secured good store. But 


was induced to join in a chorus, following the lead of the 
most ambitious member of the flock, who had sounded the 
key-note first. Drawing nearer, I soon perceived how much 
larger they were than burions, and was satisfied that a dif- 
ferent species of Carpodacus was before me. _Instinctively 
marking the brightest colored bird of them all, I fired; off 
flew the terrified survivors, and the next moment 
I was admiring the size and beauty of. the 
specimen I had secured. ‘‘Cassin’s, and no mis- 
take!” I said aloud; and having made sure of this, I went 
with the collector’s ardor fully aroused, in quest of more. 
The flock had not flown far, some were singing again as 
merrily as if nothing had happened, while others had resumed 
their operations upon the buds of the tree in their new feed- 
ing ground. Heedless of approach as they were, I could 
watch them at my leisure. 1 noticed that nearly all the 
company were in plain brown attire, though some of these 
were singing with the rest; and in this respect, as well as in 
their whole bearing, mode of feeding and behavior toward 
each other, they might have been the familiar objects of my 
boyhood’s home in the East, instead of the ornithological 
prizes that they were. Observing all these points to my satis- 
faction, and feeling no little elation on the discovery of a 
bird new to me, I secured several specimens before the flock 
dispersed in face of my persecution. 
ater in the course of such pursuits I had satisfied myself 
that Cassin’s purple finches were common birds in the portion 
of Arizona where I thenresided. This way entirely within 
their breeding range; and, although I never took anest, there 
could be no doubt of their nesting about Fort Whipple. 
Comparing my owa observations with those of others, it 
seems tbat the bird is neither abundant nor universally dis- 
tributed in that Territory, where the lower arid portions 
afford no congenial home, but that it may be looked for with 
every probability of success in the mountain ranges, at any 
elevation. It seems to prefer the coniferous tracts at most 
times of the year, but may be found on the hillsides amid 
scrub oak, red cedar and pifion, as well as along the ravines 
where the Salix and Populus give sign of living water. Dr. 
Cooper does not appear to have found it at Fort Mojave, nor 
do I remember to have seen any during my delightful boat 
voyage down the Colorado and up again, between the point 
just named and Fort Yuma, at the mouth of the Gila. It is 
not noted among the results of Mr. Henshaw’s collecting in 
Arizona, though he observed it in numbers about the Pueblo 
of Zufii, in New Mexico, as well as in Southern Colorado. 
The general distribution of Cassin’s purple finch has been 
determined with some precision, though doubtless some 
details remain for future observers to fill in. Southward the 
bird has been traced along the tablelands of Mexico as far 
as Orizaba, where, on the mountain of the same name, Mr. 
Francis E. Sumichrast is reported to have secured it. In the 
opposite direction it is accredited to British Columbia by 
Me John Keast Lord. On various of his expeditions, Dr. F’. 
V. Hayden has shown its presence in different portions of 
the Rocky Mountains, giving us the most northeasterly ad- 
vices we have thus far received. Westward the bird cer- 
tainly goes to the Cascade Range, and the eastern slope of 
the Sierras Nevadas, but whether or not it actually reaches 
ADIRONDACK FoorHiLis.—Comstock’s, N.Y., Dec. 17.— | the Pacific coast remains to be determined. In the region 
Comstock’s, being situated upon the foothills of the Adiron- | thus bounded, Cassin’s finch is migratory to a certain extent, 
dacks, is never without plenty of game, but this year there | but liable to be found at any season of the year in suitable 
is more than ever. A bear has killed several sheep quite | situations; its breeding range, and the extent of its winter 
near the village, and has been seen by several persons. A | resorts so largely over-lapping. For the surface of the 
lynx also has been seen several times upon the mountains, | country it inhabits is so varied in elevation and in other 
and his discordant cries are distinctly heard at night. Wood- | physical characters, that a remove of a few miles may be- 
choppers report seeing deer while at work, a thing quite | come, in some cases, equivalent to the whole of the migra- 
unusual, Partridges and woodcock are yety plenty, but | tion which some individuals of its Eastern cousin perform. 
‘‘greys” are yery searce,—G. C, By The wooded parts of Utah and Nevada, of Eastern Califor- 





The ‘‘Flickerings” votes should be mailed as early us prac- 
ticable, See page 438. 








THE PURPLE FINCH AND HIS COUSINS. 


- 1854, at the time when Cassin’s purple finch was first 
made known to science by Prof. Buird, who described 
the species from specimens procured in the Colorado Valley 
by Dr. Kennerly, the richness of the avifauna of that 
region was only beginning to appear. That wonderful 
Basin has since continued to yield a rich harvest to the dili- 
gent and enterprising naturalists who have undertaken its 
ovelties have continually been brought to 
light, and the ventures of men like Henshaw and Bendire, 
who have faced toil, privation and danger in their entkusi- 
asm, have gradually shown us how rich a ficld had before 
lain fallow. If we except, perhaps, the valley of the lower 
Rio Grande, whose varied treasures have been laid at our 
feet by Sennett and Merrill, no other region in the United 
States bas been more fruitful of discoveries in ornithology 
of .equal interest. The proportion of rare, interesting 
and still imperfectly known species is in the Col- 
orado Valley exceptionally high. This is due in 
part to the peculiar physical features of the re- 

ion, and the climatological influences there operative 
in producing those modifications of bird-life which we call 
“‘species;” in part to the geographical position of the great 
Basin, which causes it to be tenanted by many kinds of 
birds from the neighboring parts of Mexico. When collec- 
tions began to come in, before 1858, and were submitted to 
Baird’s examination, that naturalist’s critical faculty and 
extent of information enabled him to characterize with pre- 
cision many species which have ever since held their own; 
but some of the more conservative of our ornithologists were 
inclined to marvel or doubt, as the case might be, that so 
many novelties remained tv be characterized. What would 
such say now, after scarcely more than tweuty years, at the 
extent of the Coloradan bird-list; at the proportion of what 
were then unknown birds it contains; at the familiarity we 
have acquired with many a bird long known tous only by 
name? But science progresses; and since we have found 
birds in New England and the Middle States that neither 
Wilson nor Bonaparte, Nuttall or Audubon knew of, there 
need be no surprise that the berderlands of our country, such 
as the valleys of the Rio Grande and of the Colorado, of the 
Columbia and of the Yukon, are but gradually drained of 


Strolling one morning in early April along the littie stream 
that flows past Fort Whipple, I noticed a flock of birds in a 


ravines made down from the hills. I saw with half an eye 
that they were purple finches, but supposed them to be the 
burions, which were common enough in that locality all the 


my attention was drawn to their song, as one after another 
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nia and Northern New Mexico, and Arizona, appear to rep- 
resent the area of its principal dispersion. 

Two eggs of Cassin’s purple finch, nowin the National 
Museum, were taken June 28, 1869, in Parley’s Park, Utah, 
by Mr. Ridgway, while attached tothe Survey of the Fortieth 
Parallel. They are indistinguishable from those of the 
Eastern purple finch; in fact, they might have come out of 
the same nest with some of those of C. purpureus {1 have 
described, for any difference that I can perceive. They 
may however, be found to average a trifle larger, when suf 
ficient numbers are compared. Some very pale sets 
occur, as in the case of C. purpureus, and immaculate speci- 
mens may be expected to turn up. The eggs of this species, 
assupposed by Dr. Brewer, and described by him as such in 
the Boston Society’s proceedings (xvi. 1873, 109), were 
wrongly identified, being from Capt. Bendire’s collections, 
and belonging to C. frontalis. According to Mr. T. M. Trippe, 
Cassin’s finch is abundant in portions of Colorado, where it 
breeds, and where a few pass the winter in sheltered places 
among the mountains, though the greater number pass 
southward. He found them in early spring haunting the 
willow brush that fringes most of the mountain streams; 
afterward in pine woods, where they nest, sometimes at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Our best advices respecting the nidification are from Mr. 
Ridgway, who had abundant opportunities of studying the 
bird during the breeding season in the Wahsatch and East 
mountains, and other places in Utah and Nevada. This 
gentleman gives us memoranda of a number of nests which he 
found—one in a box-elder bush, at an altitude of 7,000 feet; 
another in the top of a cottonwood; and several in aspens 
along the streams. The eggs in these cases being two to five 
in number, though oftenest three to four. ‘‘In certain lo- 
calities on the eastern slope of the Ruby Mountains they (the 
birds) were quite abundant on several occasions, the flocks 
consisting chiefly of young of the year, which, with their par- 
ents, hadapparently come from the higher coniferous woods 
near the summit of the range, since no nests were found 
among the cedar and pifion groves of the lower slopes. In 
the pine belt of the Wahsatch and Uintah mountains they 
were abundant trom May to August, during the whole of 
which time they were nesting. Many of the nests found 
were among the aspens and narrow-leafed cotton wvods 
(Populus tremuloides and P. angustifolia) of the higher por- 
tions of the ravines, where these trees replaced the conifers.” 
One of the nests secured by Mr. Ridgway from the top of a 
cottonwood forty feet high is described by Dr. Brewer as a 
soft homogeneous structure, flattened and with but slight 
cavity, four and a half inches across by two deep, composed 
chiefly of roots and twigs, lined with similar materials, intcr- 
spersed with moss and other soft substances. 
























































































































































INTERESTING PETS. 
DYOSSIBLY a brief sketch of my two pets might be of 
interest to some of your readers who are fond of natural 
history. 

Dear old Solomon Blink ewas a great brown and white 
horned owl of whom I was the fortunate (or perhaps un- 
fortunate) possessor during the past summer. He came into 
my hands in this wise. His fondness for young chickens 
led him into a neighbor’s back yard one night last summer. 
The family hearing an outcry, came out and found him en- 
gaged in a struggle with the mother hen who wis trying 
bravely to defend her brood. His feet were entangled ina 
string by which the hen was fastened, and he was thus 
easily secured. Thinking to keep him a few days to please 
the children, they fastened a stout fishing line to his leg and 
tied him where he could perch in a tree. This did very weil 
for a day or two, when he managed to bite or break it off, 
and was making his escape. One of the boys discovered him, 
and shot athim. The shot brought hira down, though not 
seriously injuring him, merely wingtipping him and cutting 
off the end of atoe. After this he was kept confined in a 
large box, until, for a small consideration, he was transferred 
to me, I thinking to keep him if he would live or mount 
him if he died. 

It was a rather difficult proceeding to remove him from 
the box and fasten him out with a dog chain, and could only 
be accomplished when we had thrown a thick cloth over 
him; even then he inflicted some pretty severe scratches with 
his sharp talons. 

We were careful about approaching him for a few days, 
but he soon ceased to offer any remonstrances, 2nd would 
even allow us to stroke his head, and seem to enjoy it. 
though if his back were touched he would immediately snap 
at one. 

Through the day he would sit on his perch, apparently 
asleep, but on close observation it would be found that he 
almost always kept the right eye open, just enough to peep. 
I never saw him so sound asleep that, should a strange dog 
come within a rod of him, he would not immediately open 
wide those magnificent golden orbs, fluff out his feathers 
until he looked as large as the head of a barrel, elevate his 
horns, hiss and snap his beak with a noise like bone castanets, 
while the poor dog would drop his tail and leave for parts 
unknown, when Mr. Blink would calmy resume his dozing. 

When wet he was a dreadful looking creature. He seemed 
about all eyes and beak and claws, with scarcely any body. 

He would eat anything in the way of fresh meat—dead 
mice, rats, chickens, ducks, snakes, fish and beef. He pre- 
ferred to swallow everything whole if possible, and always 
crushed the head first. One day a dead duck, almost as 
large as a gosling, was given him. He tried for almost half 
an hour to swallow it whole, throwing his head back and 
making frantic efforts to do so, but did not succeed. 
He then took it in his talons and tore it in 
pieces. When given a rat he always tore its head off before 
proceeding to eat it. He was always on the lookout for 
birds, and when one came near enough would regard it with 
great interest. Twice he caught a full grown chicken that 
had ventured too close, and he would in no wise loosen his 
hold at our approach; clubs, sticks, and even cold water 
dashed in his face were alike unavailing, and we were 
obliged to tear the poor fowl from his cruel talons by main 
force. , ; 

Stepping out one morning, I came upon the remains of a 
chicken, and wondering what had been making a raid inthe 
poultry yard, { passed on to an open coop where some of the 
young chickens still slept. There I beheld a spectacle in- 
deed. There, proud monarch of all he surveyed, stood Mr. 
Blink, while around him lay a half dozen more chickens 
that he had slain, seemingly from the mere love of killing, 
as he was not eating, and of course could not possibly have 
eaten half the number he had killed. Some of them he had 
neatly decapitated, and others he had killed by a single 
thrust of his hooked bill in the back of the head, O! the 
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brass and impudence in those great yellow eyes, as he 
turned them upon me, and challenged me to touch him if I 


However, I dared. I loosened his chains, which had become 
entangled round a stick, or he might possibly have made his 
escape (though I’m not at all certain he would have done so), 
and dragged him in no gentle manner to his box, and shut 
him iy all the time making all the resistance possible, 
clinching his nails in the ground, etc. I kept him a close 
prisoner for several days as a punishment. : 

Some time previous to this I had observed that he was in- 
fested with mites, there were myriads of them. If I stroked 
his head (which I soon ceased doing) or touched his perch or 
box, my hand would be instantly covered with them. They 
were extremely small, scarcely larger than the point of a 
pin, and brown in color. I blew insect powder from a bel- 
lows box among his feathers and on his perches, and I also 
placed burning sulphur in his box, covering it closely to suf 
focate them, but all to no purpose. There was hardly any 
perceptible diminuation of their numbers. I was dreadfully 
afraid of their being communicated to my canary birds. 

Poor Blink! Iwas not greatly surprised on’ returning 
from a drive one day to find him dead. Dear old Blink! 
brave Blink! We buried him in the garden, as, of course, 
he was utterly unfit for mounting, on account of the mites, 
and beside, I do not think I should have felt like mounting 
Blink. 

My other pet is simply a tiny striped gopher (S. tridecem 
lineatus)—‘‘ground squirrels” the boys call them—that some 
boys drowned out of its hole and brought alive to me for the 
owl. I could not for a moment think of sacrificing the 
pretty, bright-eyed creature; so I placed it in a box, pre- 
pared for its reception, with some shelves for perches and a 
front of screen wire, and there it is at present, cosily in- 
stalled in a warm corner of the kitchen. We feed it grain, 
corn, nuts, etc. It sits up and eats like the squirrels, hold- 
ing the food between its feet. It is not very tame, however; 
when disturbed it utters a sharp, ringing, rolling sort of 
cry, resembling the call of a canary bird when separated 
from its mate. Indeed, my birds reply to it whenever they 
hear it. 

Toward the latter part of August it became very fat, and 
so clumsy it could hardly crawl up on its perch. 1 gave it 
some grasses, corn silks, etc., and it formed itself the cun- 
ningest little round nest, and there it stays the most of the 
time. On the 20th of September it became torpid, and has 
remained so nearly ever since. Waking up at irregular in- 
tervals it partakes of a hearty meal, then goes back to bed, 
covers itself entirely over, curls round into a little ball, and 
goes to sleep again. Once it slept for three weeks or more. 
Thinking it perhaps dead, I took it out. It was quite cold 
to the touch, its eyes were closed, and I could pot discover 
the least signs of respiration. I took it to the fire, and after 
warming and rubbing it I laid it down, thinking it probably 
dead; but in about half an hour it began to show some signs 
of returning animation, and presently woke up. Yesterday 
it waked after a nap of a week’s duration. Altogether, 
Little Fawn. as we call it, for its prettily spotted sides, is 
quite an interesting creature, and much less trouble to keep 
than the owl. VioLeT 8S. WILLIAMS. 

CoRALVILLE, Ia., Dec. 18, 1883. 





Orrawa Fretp NATuRA.ists’ CLuB.—We print below 
the programme of the winter’s work of this flourishing 
society : 1888. Dec. 2). - Notes on the Flora oltaraensis, 
with special reference to the introduced plants, by J. 
Fletcher; report of the Ornithological Section. 1884. Jan. 
17.—The sand plains and changes of water level of the 
Upper Ottawa, by E. Odlum, M. &.; report of the Geologi- 
cal Section; notes on and a list of the Cambro-Silurian Fos- 
sils of the vicinity of Ottawa, by H. M. Ami. Jan. 31.— 
Edible and Poisonous Fungi, by J. Macoun, M. A., F. L. 
8., F. R. S. C.; report of the Botanical Section. Feb. 14.— 
Ottawa Coleoptera, with notes on New Species, and on 
those beetles not previously recorded from Canada, by W. 
H. Harrington; revision of the Suctoria, by J. B. Tyrrell, 
B. A., F.G.8.; report of the Geological Section. Feb. 28. 
—The occurrence of Phosphate Deposits, by G. M. Dawson, 
D.8., Assoc. R. 8. M., F.G.8., F. R.S. C.; note on a 
new species of Archeocrinus, by W. R. Billings; report of 
the Entomological Section. March 13.—The Deer of the 
Ottawa Valley, by W. P. Lett; repert of the General 
Zoology Section. The  soirees will be held in the 
Museum of the Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society, 
No. 25 Sparks street (opposite the Russell House), and the 
chair will be taken at 8 o’clock P. M. The annual meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, March 18, 1884 (in the same 
room), at 4 P. M. 


NESTING OF THE HooDED MERGANSER.—Last summer, 
while in the Adirondacks with Mr. Calvin’s survey, I was 
going down one of the Eagle chain of lakesin a boat with the 
guide ‘‘Jack” Sheppard, when he callad attention to a dead 
tree on the south shore, and said that a pairof sheldrakes 
nested in it every year. We rowed in close, and while look- 
ing at the hole, which was about fifteen feet from the ground, 
the male bird came out, and it was easily recognized as the 
hooded merganser, called there sheidrake, and in Western 
New York saw-bill. The hole was similar to that used by 
wood-ducks.—FRED MATHER. ‘ 


Have you voted? See page 488. 





Lone Meapow Gun Cius.—Minueapolis, Minu., Dec. 19. 
—The club was organized under the State laws in October 
last, and has now a membership of thirty-three out of a 
total membership of fifty as authorized by our articles of in- 
corporation. We control about 2,300 acres of bottom lands 
located on the Minnesota River, within fifteen miles of this 
city, and having several of the best duck passes on the river. 
At the last meeting of the club plans for a club house were 
selected, and the building committee were authorized to let 
the contract for the same, the building to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by March 1, 1884. The pians adopted provide for 
a complete house for the purpose, containing parlor, dinin 
room, kitchen and pantries, a large gun-room, hall an 
eleven sleeping rooms above. Shooting has been fair on the 
grounds this fall, some good bags being made. 





Mauone, Franklin Co., N. Y., Dec. 14.—Foxes are plenty; 
can be started within half a mileof the post-office. Not been 


many killed yet, as we have not had much snow. Partridges 
are scarce, but deer are plenty. 
numbers still-hunting.—Fox. 


Parties are killing large 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


OPEN SEASONS. 
The digest of open seasons, printed in our issue of Aug. 16, has 
been published in convenient pamphlet form, and will be sent to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


$$$ _—_—__—__—— 
KENTUCKY QUAIL SHOOTING. 


POSTAL from my old neighbor’ and friend Major 8. 
of Lincoln county, informing me that, Deo volenie, 
and weather favoring, he would expect a horse—and grain 
bag for shells, ‘‘and so forth’—at depot, afternoon of 2d 
inst., incited an alacrity of ‘rounding up” chores which 
provoked many a significant smile from the Madam—so un- 
wonted the boy-like eagerness of fifteen years agone. It 
being two miles across the mountain to the nearest quail 
fields, and the inconvenience of getting over without walk- 
ing, uncertainty of a marker and game carrier without pre- 
vious arrangement, together with an unaccountable disin- 
clination to get ready and go, had rendered persuasion to 
sell my old breech-loader at a profit rather easier than would 
have been possible six or seven ysars earlier, and I had to 
fall back on = old 18-gauge muzzle-loader for the hunt. 
Scoured and oiled, a 12-gauge, thick card board wad slipped 
down either barrel as smoothly as when she came from the 
workman’s bench with insides as smooth as planished glass, 
and the familiar click of never-failing lock when capping 
the nipples suggested the reflection after all ‘‘Is there such 
great superiority of the breech-loader over our old reliables?” 
“Of course there is,” is the inevitable confession. Still the 
old muzzle-loader is good enough—when you can’t do better 
—since a dozen plump birds atfrom twelve to even twenty- 
four shots inspire as great contentment, as did two score 
when a bigger bag than Dick’s or Hig’s was my aspiration. 
Estimating the train an hour late, the ten miles from the 
depot to my house should have been traveled by 8 or 8:30 P. 
M., and the supper hour had been deferred for the occasion. 
The uproar of a pack of mongrels half a mile away on the 
mountain side at 7:30 persuaded me that they were coming, 
and lighting a lantern | sallied out to meet them, suggesting 
that supper might as well be spread within the next fifteen 
minutes. With assurance that supper would be properly 
attended to, I proceeded to the stables and, after waiting 
long enough for the Major and escort to have ridden a mile, 
I despondingly returned to the sitting room to find the chil- 
dren tucked away for the night, the Madam reading the 
latest magazine, and no supper in sight. An hour later I 
suggested that it was unnecessary to longer delay supper, as 
I had instructed the messenger not to return that night if 
the train was more than an hour late, or if the Major didn’t 
come, and as the limit had been passed I argued that it would 
not be inhospitable to serve the Major something which had 
been kept warm. During that endeavor to convert the mis- 
tress to my way of thinking, the dogs renewed their con- 
cert, and on the second time emerging with lighted lantern 
1 was greeted with ‘‘All right” from the stable, and they 
were here. 

We adjourned to the supper reom. Broiled squirrels and 
celery were not slighted. Surfeited, cigars were lain on a 
mantel and pipes preferred; the speakership briefly adverted 
to, a few reminiscences of the first five years after the war, 
prospects of the morrow, and to bed at 23 o’clock standard 
time. 

On leaving my guest for the night after seeing that he was 
comfortably ‘tucked in,” he observed: ‘‘Now, Tom, I 
think 9 o’clock will be soon enough to enter the stubbles, and 
let’s not derange domestic customs by urging a daylight 
breakfast. Remember that we are going for sport and not 
for ‘‘a bag.” We anticipated the hour but a few minutes, 
and when the old pointer was permitted to ‘“‘hie away” in 
first stubble, he ‘‘spun away” at. such a headlong gait that 
within a hundred paces he pulled up almost in the midst of 
a bevy, which failed to lie. Major got off one barrel at 
quite long range, but winged a cock, which the old dog 
soon brought to bag. The entire bevy pitched into fine 
cover on a woodland hillside, but got up in twos and threes 
without considerately awaiting the reloading of even a 
breech-loader, and we got but two each after first rise. As 
they flew into the woods where we expected to drive more, 
it was voted better to hunt a fresh bevy, and we returned 
to the fields. Soon a flock was flushed out of range which 
pitched into thick briers and weeds along a ditch, and they 
got up in bunches, flying in opposite directions. But two 
were bagged when it was determined to follow the larger 
bunch, which pitched out of sight over an elevation in the 
field. We failed to find, but unexpectedly put up the third 
bevy into which we had walked, and in the flurry and turn- 
ing to get in second barrel to best advantage, failed to re- 
trieve our first birds in the thick sedge, standing and 
abominable “‘running briers.” Marking down the greater 
portion along a neighboring ditch we followed in expecta- 
tion of u sure thing, but found the tangle so great that the 
birds began running before the dogs, and we drew off to 
hunt another bevy—having bagged an average of but three 
toa bevy. The old dog stiffened out directly we entered a 
field, and two birds got up, which swelled our bag to thir- 
teen, when ‘twas resolved to shoot no more till we had tried 
a neighboring slough for mallards. Ordering the dogs to 
heel we crept within range, and on rising but a single duck 
arose, which tumbled to the Major’s charge of No. 8 chilled, 
at fully fifty yards. 

After a refreshing draught from an old gourd which hung 
at the spring, and, concealing our game in thelong grass, we 
proceeded in quest of quails. Three more bevies were put 
up, and on swinging back to the spring seventeeu more were 
added to the pile, and we partook of lunch. A smoke, a 
snooze of an hour, and we were ready for the afternoon sport. 
Sending the game home, with instruction to the Madam to 
expect us after dark, we tramped around till sunset, adding 
twenty-three more to our bag, having lost six, and put in the 
day without a split. I fired at one bird late in the afternoon, 
which I discovered that the Major from behind had killed, 
but too late to reserve my charge. 

Tuesday morning we prepared for new grounds, but on 
reaching the scene of the first day’s sport the Major insisted 
that we could have enough sport there, and under protest I 
submitted. While I stabled the horses he visited the slough, 
aud after wasting both cartridges on a brace of drakes, which 
rose about fifty yards off, had the mortification of seeing a 
flock of twenty get up almost under his feet and soar away. 

But very few quail were found, and only nine and one 
mallard bagged. Wednesday morning wo got in both bar- 
relson the mallards, but each scored a miss with first and 
gota duck at long range with second. Too eager on the 
rise, We took leisurely Wednesday, often sat and smoked, 
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were two hours after lunch, and returned before sunset 
with but thirteen quail and two ducks. 

Thursday morn — resolved to devote the day to the 
mallards, None on the sl , 80 we took opposite sides of 
a small stream and followed its banks till nearly exhausted, 
Flushed but three, ng one. Their flutter on rising gave 
me an “ager” which my first at random ay ko 5 
ing _- the gun, and I got only a few feathers with secon}, 

alking into a couple of bevies we bagged fourteen of them, 
and started home shortly after noon. Over the grounds 
where we bagged fifty-three on Monday we didn’t get half 
a dozen the next two days. Didn't put up a bevy, My 
friend left me Friday with a handsome string of game, 
promising to come again soon. 

T had planned to take my guest to grounds over which | 
have been invited to shoot, and felt confident of easily mak- 
ing a bag of fifty each day, but comfort is not an inconsider. 
able ingredient with-some of us who are not especially care- 
ful to expose the sprinkle of gray hairs, though not too 
a to confess an occasional rheumatic twinge, and I was 

appy to discover a sincere desire to confine our tramps to a 
limit which admits of convenient return home at night. A 
day’s grouse shooting was foregone because a morning glance 
at mountain tops was less inviting than recollections of the 
bevies and ducks of the day before. Quail are unusually 
plentiful, and farmers are oming much more prone to 
order off tress rs, though many are indebted to sports- 
men for the additional dish of quail they enjoy. A bunch 
of six deer was reported to me last week, and I am now 
expecting ‘“‘Uncle Joe’s” advice as to when we will go for 
them. KENTUCKIAN. 

SouTHERN Kentucky, December, 1883. 


DEER IN MICHIGAN. 


IVING on the line of the main railroad to Northern 

Michigan, over which quite one-half of the game shot 

in the North is shipped, it will not be a difficult task to give 

some idea of the myriads of deer carcasses that are transferred 

each season. Having kept a fair estimate during the past 

three years, the present season’s supply can be easily com- 
pared with the others. 

It has been a good season and thousands of deer have been 
shipped over this one road, the G. R. & I. R. R., during the 
past ten weeks. An occasional carcass is expresséd down 
now, the officers of the road satisfying themsclves that no 
wrong is done, from the assurances of hunters that such deer 
were shot before the extra-limital date, Dec. 1, but I leave 
the readers to judge whether a hunter would keep a good- 
sized deer quite two weeks before transporting it. I have 
counted over one hundred hides taken in the North and 
shipped off on a branch road connecting with the main line 
at this place, and feel safe in saying that at least ten deer 

ss down in the flesh to one that goes in the hide. Large 

ucks are always sold intact, and only when hunters are 
making a reguiar camp for the sake of money do they skin 
the deer. 

The notion, generally pees, that there are more hunt- 
ers in the woods of Northern Michigan than there are deer, 
is undoubtedly correct, for every train going north on every 
road is filled with hunters, and frequently in the height of 
the season fifty hunters may be counted on a train. All 
classes of men are to be met with in hunting camps in Michi- 

n from nearly all States east of the Mississippi River. 

housands annually hunt in our State whose homes are in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, besides -the hordes of 
sportsmen inhabiting the Peninsular State, as well as the 
usual allowance of pot-hunters infesting all localities. 

Yes, there were more deer shot this season than ever before 
in this State, and though many more hunters returned to 
their homes without the usual trophies such results came 
about from the fact that with so many hunters all could not 
be supplied even by the fertile resources of our pine forests. 
Now that the road extends clear to the apex of the Lower 
Peninsula, and communication is established with the upper 
part of the State, more hunters are invadivg the territory in- 
habited by our few remaining moose and elk. But few of 
these monarchs pass through inland, most of them being 
shipped to Chicago, Detroit or more remote points by 
steamer. 

Caribou, elk, moose and the common deer are found in 
the Upper Peninsula, while but few if any elk are found now 
in the Lower Peninsula and no moose nor caribou. 

If approved by the editor I will, sometime in the future, 
devote a portion of the valuable space in the Forest AND 
SrREaM to a partial history of the game mammals of Michi- 
gan in which I will show the original territory occupied by 
the various members of the family Cervide. 

The laws relative to decr protection in Michigan have. 
until within the last few years, been a dead letter, and had the 
farce been continued much longer the hunting in the State 
would have ended ere this, but still we are in great danger and 
such protection as is guaranteed to the moose of Maine 
should also be extended to all our game, both feathered and 
hoofed. 

The law is only stringent in relation to transportation of 
game after date, and in this respect is often violated, and as 
regards the privilege of settlers to kill game the leniency 
shown them is simply abominable and makes them entirely 
lawless. 

A story goes the rounds that a man was discharged by a 
judge after pleading guilty to the charge of shooting a deer 
in August, on the plea that he had no meat in his family. 
“Go,” said the judge, ‘‘and when you get out of meat again, 
kill another deer.” Let us hope that it was not a judge, but 
an ignorant justice of the peace, one of that class infesting 
country towns. 

Let me give one instance of the lawless manner in which 
the seasons are disregarded. I was riding leisurely one July 
day returning to town on my horse after quite a trip, and 
while watching a brace of woodduck flying over a mill-pond 
in a clearing, I was suddenly made aware of a man’s prcs- 
ence by the crack of a rifle quite near. Soon the wretch 
made his appearance, in one hand his rifle and over his 
shoulder a beautiful spotted fawn about four or five months 
old I should judge. He desired me to call on his wife as she 
was quite ill, and as the shanty was near I hitched my mare 
and followed him. About as soon as I had engaged the lady 
of the mansion in cunversation, and before I had learned her 
symptoms the backwoodsman blurted out, ‘‘Dock, I haint 
got no money to pay with, en if you want any of this blatting 
venison just say so.” It is needless to say that a doctor is not 
surprised in this land of pine and sand to hear that no 
money is in the investment, but when it comes to cating 
worse than stolen meat it makes a conscientious man guess. 
But I will tell you (and. please don’t criminate me for the 
truth,) when { left the shanty a hind quarter of blatting 
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reece scams ommp e e 
and with startling consequences. I have heard of one party | .40-90, although from different reasons. The hollow bullet 


cntientie the man called the fawn) was dangling from the 


pommel of m saddle. 

I poi a this: ‘‘I took a dog one day on account, 
an old gun and a live ’coon on another, and why should | 
not have the meat? Anything in account is better than 
nothing, and so it came about that at dinner we had “‘ante- 
lope” on the table. 

The deer are shot indiscriminately in all wild portious of 
Michigan, and the large majority of settlers shoot them 
whenever opportunity offers. Few settlers would steal 
cattle from one ——. bi ~ one for protection of game 

entirely igno nearly all. 
7 have aaa "sented nests of the ruffed grouse and 
thus Jearned of their being robbed by farmers who took the 
eggs to eat. Such acts are despicable, but as the laws are 
never enforced they are to be expected. 
Quantum SoFFICIT. 
Howarp Crry, Dec. 18, 1888. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

One word more and I have finished. Several friends have 
called my attention to the fact that in my previous corre- 
spondence I have omitted to say anything concerning the 
probable weight of the proposed 40-90 repeater, and the 
number of cartridges it will carry. 

I do not consider that the weight would be more than 
eleven pounds at the most, even supposing that it be neces- 

to have stronger and heavier breechwork. 
4 a rifle with a thirty-two inch barrel ought to carry 
at least seven cartridges in the magazine, which is a suffi- 
cient number for ordinasy hunting purposes. 

In expressing the hope that I have not occupied too much 
of your yaleeble space in this discussion, allow me to ex- 

ress the further hope that the claims I have advanced in 
half of this rifle will meet the favorable recognition of 
some manufacturer of repeating arms, and, as a result, that 
shortly those, who are of the same opinion as myself upon 
this subject, will be made happy by the possession of a re- 
peating rifle which will effectually do the work intrusted to 
it. D. M. B 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hditor Forest and Stream: 

Probably no one man ever spent more time in private ex- 
periments with rifles than Gen. Jacobs, of the honorable 
East India Company’s service. His latest evolution in 1856 
was a muzzle-loading 82-gauge, 24-inch double barrel, four- 
grooved rifle, with deep grooves and bands of equal width, 
and one-half twist in length of barrel. The projectiie was 
three diameters Jong, with two bands to take the rifling and 
the forepart cast of zinc, the better to enable it to retain its 
shape under pressure of the great charge used. The charge 
was from 2} to 84 drams. Great range and accuracy were 
obtained with this weapon, and the penetration of the balls 
at 2,000 yards was four inches into very hard birch. 

Light bullets and light charges cannot be expected to 
attain such results, and the movement in favor of a 40-90 
repeater is certainly to be commended. Double barrels and 
single breech-loaders are behind the age for war or sport; 
but there is room for improvement in the repeating appa- 
ratus. A friend of mine tells me that, when traveling in a 
disturbed part of Mexico, he was dismayed to find, aftera 
hard day’s ride, that his Winchester would not work, the 
cartridges and spring having been jammed by the jolting, a 
contingency to which probably all repeaters are liable. 
Whether hunting or fighting, a man wants a weapon he can 
implicitly rely on at a pinch, and if the present repeating 
apparatus cannot insure this, attention might again be 
turved to revolving rifles. These — have a disadvantage 
that seems impossible to remedy. They cannot be used as 
single breech-leaders, reserving the magazine, and the cylin- 
ders may be exhausted just when most needed. 

Possibly when we get a perfect rifle wars will have ceased 
and game disappeard before the all-slaughtering hog and the 
pot-hunter. W. L. D. 

New York, Dec. 20, 1883. 


VENISON IN THE LUMBER CAMPS. 


S is generally known, the deer sections of Michigan are 
A dotted with lumber camps at this season of the year. 
Connected with nearly every camp will be found one or 
more professional hunters under contract to supply the vora- 
cious lumbermen with fresh meat—in other words, venison. 
Some of these hunters are paid by the season or by the 
month, others are paid about $1.50 per carcass for all the 
deer they kill. Although what is ironically known as the 
“open season” on deer ended Dec. 1, it is safe to assert that 
pine out of ten of the lumber camp hunters are killing and 

iting their pay ye along for al] the venison they can 

ring in. Some of these hunters score from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty deer killed during the fall and winter, 
and no one knows how many more during the rest of the 
year, Why, I have it on good authority that one, Potter, 
who hunts in the vicinity of Alpena, killed over one hundred 
deer in the red coat last summer. This Potter, by the way, 
always hunted on the Ausable River until Jast season, when, 
finding deer were becoming scarce in that section he emi- 
grated to Alpena, and if he keepson as he has begun, he is 
certainly in a fair way for emigrating again. 

While, of course, many thousands of deer are slain -by 

ies who hunt more from pleasure than for profit, the 
total is insignificant compared with the number taken into 
camp by the regular hunters or killed in the red coat by such 
fellows as the man Potter. Only one who has traveled 
through the lumbering regions of our State, stopping here 
and there at the larger camps, can appreciate the amount of 
venison devoured daily. Imagine a camp consisting of say 
100 men eating it three times every day, or nearly every day, 
for months in succession! And there are hundreds of such 
camps! 

ow, the owners of these lumbering establisments are, as 
a rule, wealthy men and law-abiding citizens; and if at the 
coming meeting of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association 
means were devised toinduce these owners of camps to refuse 
pay to hunters who killed or brought in deer out of season, 
many thousands of the devoted animals would be preserved 
during the next two months. The —_ influence, if brought 
to bear upon our lumbermen, would surely effect great re- 
sults in the line of e preservation. 

Another matter I also hope will meet with the attention it 
deserves at the hands of our State Association; it isthe grow- 
ing and reprehensible practice of ‘‘shining” deer. From all 
accounts it would seem that many hundreds of headlights 
have been used this season, especially by market hunters, 


of three market hunters who confined their efforts to this 
_— work, killing sometimes as high as ten deer in one 
night. 

Quail shooting in the vicinity of Detroit has been only 
‘‘go-so” for a week or two. There are birds, but they are 
hard to find, One day you will perhaps flush a bevy in the 
open; the next day they will be in the woods. As good a 
bag as I have heard of lately was made by Mr. George Avery 
and Mr. Slocum, the latter of the Star Island hotel, at Port 
Lampton, Ontario—75 quail, 5 ruffed grouse, 2 black squirrels. 
They were gone two days. 

Grand ruffed grouse shooting is reported in Lapeer county, 
near Deckerville. There have been over thirty wild turkeys 
shot in the Grosse Point woods within ten miles of this city 
during the present season. One gentleman, who has been 
after them several times, counted twenty-seven in one flock 
he ~ up. He also said that foxes were very numerous; 
in fact, they spoiled the turkey shooting, for no sooner would 
a turkey light on the ground than a fox would be after him. 

I saw “Cherry Brandy” to-night. He told me he was 
bound for Toronto on a flying trip. Said he: ‘‘There’s a 
pigeon shoot there to-morrow; several hundred dollars in 
prizes; bedad, and oi’ll have a shy at that thing.” DeLra. 

Derrorr, Mich., Dec. 21. 


GRIZZLY BEARS AND LARGE RIFLES. 


i sg the choice of a hunting rifle the width of the caliber 

should be governed by the kind of game one expects to 
kill with it. For small animals, such as foxes or turkeys, 
the light caliber of .382 will more than suffice. If the hunter 
desires nothing larger than deer or elk, a .40 or .45 will an- 
swer, although I prefer a largercaliber. But in hunting 
dangerous game like our grizzly a much heavier caliber is 
needed. It is not safe to come to an absolute conclusion as 
to the power of a rifle, from witnessing its effects in only one 
or two instances. Large animals vary much ia their vitality, 
and while one bull elk will go down from one or two well 
placed shots, another will carry off half adozen. Again, an 
antelope, as is well known, will often stand more lead than 
an elk, and go off when apparently riddled. With such 
game the object is toso disable them that they cannot go 
very far from where first shot, for if only wounded there is 
no danger in tracking them up. . 

With grizzly. however, the hunter can take no chances. 
When he approaches his formidable game in the gloom of 
heavy timber, he must be armed with a weapon of power 
sufficient, if necessary, to stop the beast in his charge, or 
he may never hunt grizzly but that once. Imagine him 
facing the monster as it peers out at him from among the 
young pines some thirty yards away, swaying from side to 
side with that uneasy motion the bear hunter so well knows. 
All sround is deathly silence. He raises his rifle and looks 
along the sights, trying to pick out a fatal spot. in which to 
place a ball. Now is the time in which he needs a gun that 
will crash straight along the line of aim through hide and 
flesh, bone and muscle, on into the very vitals, regardless of 
the angle at which it may strike a bone, and powerful 
enough to strike its way through any such obstacle. His 
corn ite may depend upon the nature of the wound given 
to the bear. No express rifle will answer now, with its hol- 
low ball flying in splinters on the first massive bone en- 
countered. No ,.40-90 will do with its elongated pointed 
bullet striking a bone, glancing and flying off at a very dif- 
ferent angle from that intended, or if 1t does hold its course, 

ivinga wound of small size with little resultant shock. 
The number of resident hunters, users of Sharps .40s, or 
Winchester .45s, who are annually killed by grizzly, answers 
this point. For such formidable game no gun can well be 
called too heavy, if within the hunter’s power to handle it. 

For this work I prefer a double-barrel, breech-loading 
rifle, No. 12 bore, of mine and a half pounds weight, using 
the old-fashioned round ball, slightly hardened, and 120 
grains of F.G. The heavy round ball possesses excellent 
smashing powers, and by most authorities on large game 
hunting is considered as vastly more telling on the animal 
system than the same weight of lead in an elongated bullet, 
of necessarily smaller caliber. With the conical, elongated 
projectile the flesh is‘not so much cut out as it is displaced; 
the wound has a tendency to close and does not bleed so 
freely as from the larger ball. Caliber 12 is about equal to 
.75, wad as the areas of circles are to each other as the square 
of their diameters, the size of a wound inflicted by a 12-bore 
is three and a half times as large as that made by a .40 
caliber, and the damage caused by it is proportionately 
greater. The actual penetration of a .40-90 with a hardened 
bullet is greater than that of the 12-bore; but penetration 
sufficient to go clean through and through a bear is all that 
is required, and this is easily obtained with the 12-bore. 
With 120 grains of powder I have frequently smashed 
through both shoulders, the ball lodging under the skin 
opposite and occasionally going clean through. Again I 
have driven a ball lengthways through the grizzly, entering 
in at the left ramp and lodging under the skin of the chin. 
This is penetration enough. 

I have used 153 grains of F. G. in my 12-bore, but there is 
some recoil from this large charge, and I found that 120 
grains did the work well enough and was not at all unpleas- 
ant to shoot. From constant practice a man can stand up 
under very heavy charges of powder without discomfort; 
besides, in the excitement of firing at game, the recoil is not 
noticed as much as in firing at a target. Furthermore, in 
these large calibers, with a light polygroove rifling, a mod- 
erate twist and a properly fitted round ball, hardened about 
one-twentieth, the recoil need not be heavy. English express 
rifles frequently err in this sagen. having heavy, deep 
rifling and a severe twist, and their owners invariably in- 
formed me that they kicked tremendously. A very rapid 
twist in such rifles is a great mistake and causes heavy fric- 
tion, loss of power, and unnecessary recoil. The bullets also 
are often badly fitted, being too large and insufficient] 
hardened, and upset too much in going through the ional, 
thereby impairing the accuracy and materially adding to the 
kick, of which their shooters complain. Sometimes these 
defects can be easily remedied. The trajectory of the 12- 
bore is very flat up to one hundred yards. 

If the express is used a solid bullet instead of a hollow 
one, then the charge of powder must be reduced, and the gun 
is an express no longer, and its performance must be com- 
pared with that of any rifle of the same caliber. 

The English express is almost always incorrectly sighted, 
the tendency being to give an apparent long point blank by 
raised breech sights, and many a man throws his express 
away in disgust finding that it shoots over at.one hundred 
yards, aud not knowing how to remedy the difficulty. 

The express is no more suited for dangerous game than the 


flies to pieces on striking a bone, without smashing it. This 
I have seen on mountain sheep, elk and grizzly. The hollow 
ball will do this on grizzly even when fired through the 
stomach, and will arrive on the other side vastly diminished 
in size, and small particles of lead will be found at quite a 
distance from the wound lodged in the fatty tissues. 

Theoretically, a wound from a Winchester express, .50-95 
ought to shock a grizzly tremendously; practically, he does 
not seem to mind it much at first, only roaring the louder 
and getting very much excited. I have known agrizzly to run 
200 yards and live five minutes with three such express bullets 
lodged in his forequarters, before and behind the shoulders, 
one actually passing through his heart, and a fourth lodged 
in his stomach. The heavy round ball of the .12-bore, if 
placed in the shoulders, generally knocks him down and ap- 
parently stuns him for an instant; in a second he is up again, 
but that one second gives time to reload the empty barrel, 
=e the dose can be repeated until he goes down and stays 

own. 

I do not mean to assert that grizzly cannot be killed by a 
-40-90, .45-75 or .50-95 express, for that would be incorrect; 
but that if a man wishes to make a success of hunting them, 
he should use the wide-bored rifles in preference. 

No animal on this continent can compare with the grizzly 
in extraordinary vitality, and I have witnessed exhibitions 
of this tenacity of life under terrible wounds that seem abso- 
lutely incredible. Hunting him is the most intensely ex- 
citing of all wild sports. hat hunter who has heard the 
tremendous roar of a charging grizzly as he comes crashing 
at him through the ‘‘popples” will ever forget it? And he 
who hunts grizzly often and successfully will gaze with 
more respect upon the dead body of his last bear than he 
did upon his first. Ursus horribilis—“‘the horrible bear” 
—well is he named, and bravely has he earned his title 
through blood-curdling exhibitions of tremendous strength, 
enduring grit and terrible ferocity. 

EDWARD H. LircHuFiEup. 

Brook yn, Dec. 18, 1883. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF BEAUFORT. 


gi alm sail from New Haven Harbor in the good sloop 
Miriam, of two tons burthen, twenty-five feet jength and 
ten feet breadth of beam, for a cruise on the Atlantic coast 
through the Sound, our crew consisting of a skillful sea 
captain, Capt. George W. Ward, an old salt and a fearless 
and accomplished navigator, and two faithful dogs. We 
have beer upon the briny deep in all sorts of weather, fair 
and foul, and finally put into this famous barbor for rest and 
recreation. Really, nature seems to have lavished all her 
charms upon this delightful spot. For the first time since 
we started for our destination, which was to have been St. 
Augustine and Indian River, has our party felt like tarrying 
and making Beaufort instead our head quarters, The climate 
here is delicious, and the old town of Beaufort, which is 
beautifully situated, has afforded our whole crew much 
intergst and pleasure. We are sure that if it were better 
known and more extensively advertised, many of the North- 
ern tourists who now seek Florida would come and spend 
their time here. The scenery is more attractive, the indice- 
ments and advantages are far superior, both for the invalid 
in quest of an equable and balmy temperature, and the 
sportsman seeking sport and diversion with gun and rod. 

We stopped in on our route along the Santee further north 
of us in this State and had some good gunning, but the birds 
are more plentiful here, and the river and bay in front of the 
town all full of fish. The bay is fine for yachting sports, 
and the bold entrance to Port Royal through its incompara- 
ble harbor is one of the finest sheets of land-locked waters 
we have ever seen. The depth of water on these bars is 
such that vessels drawing twenty-one to twenty-three feet 
may enter at any time of tide. We have not been impressed 
either with the appearance or the promises, present cr pros- 

ective,’ of the far-famed, or rather much talked of, town of 

ort Royal, which, it seems to us, isa city of the dead 
rather than of the living. In fact, fer all purposes of the 
commerce of this section, Beaufort no doubt can furnish ac- 
commodations for many years, and, perhaps, centuries to 
come. 

Beaufort is a sweet, cosy little place. Five hotels and 
most excellent private boarding-houses invite the guest who 
may desire the choice of either. The Sea Island Hotel is 
well managed by the proprietor, John Clancy, Exy. Boats, 
yachts and facilities for enjoying aquatic sports are at the 
very doors of the hotel, and guides for hunting and sailing 
are easily procurable from the respectable corps of colored 
people who are in the majority in this section, but whose 
conduct and behavior toward all classes is unexceptionable 
so far as our observation goes, and so far as we are informed 
by persons resident as well as transient here. 

In former years, when Beaufort was only a Southern 
planters’ retreat, this old town was a sleepy, drowsy town of 
but a few hundred inhabitants, who spent their summers 
here, —— i their plantations, to which they repaired 
in winter. owit is a thrifty commercial place. It was 
the center of the Sea Island or long staple cotton culture of 
this part of the State, and much wealth was aggregated here 
in lands and slaves. The war came and wiped out all 
the possessions in lands as well as slaves of the former in- 
habitants, who were bereft of their plantation property under 
the operation of the United States district tax sales, and 
many of the elegant old homesteads passed into other and 
strange hands for a mere song, being bought by Northern 

urchasers and speculators. ‘At present those properties are 

eld by those purchasers under those titles, which are pro- 
nounced good by the Supreme Court. In our opirion this is 
a place where capital could find profitable investment at 
present prices, for the natural advantages oi the section—its 
rich, fine lands—must command higher prices as times um- 
prove and as the section is redeveloped. The great phos- 
phate interests of the State are just commencing to be 
asserted here, and already have some stupendous mi'ls been 
erected and outlays of foreign and Northern capital has 
been expended for the development of the great fertilizers 
that have Beaufort River rock for their basis. 

The coast is fringed with a congeries of what are called 
the Hunting Islands, which are mere sheets of barren sand 
islands covered with palmetto and other trees, and which 
were owned and used in former years ashunting grounds for 
the wealthy planters, whose plantations were adjaceut on 
St. Helena and adjoining islands. The islands then were 
stocked and abounded with deer, and there are still numbers 
of deer and wild turkey and game remaining upon them. 
Quail bunting is fine in this vicinity, and guides may he hired 
for $1 a day to give a sportsman all the shooting that may 
be desired, The rates of board at the hotel, which is delight. 
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fully situated and well kept, are $2 per day for transient 
boarders, and $10 and $12 per week for permanent. The 
boarding-houses also afford comfortable and pleasant quar- 


ters for more retired tastes at from $4 to $5 per week. 
RANGER. 
Bravrort, South Carolina, Nov. 29, 


NOTES ON GAME BIRDS. 


Vy 7 INTER has fairly set in now, and in some places our 

Not a great 
many are left to feed, however, and if it were not for the 
foresight of some of our summer resident shooters, few 
would remain on the necks of land which used to be the best 
shooting ground in this town. Some of these men post their 
land and stock the premises with birds; others warn off any 
One man who 
follows the birds without any let up from the first day in 
the open season till it no longer pays to shoot, told me he 
had killed one hundred and fifty partridges (ruffed grouse). 
He shoots for the market only, and the farmers, neighbors 
and sportsmen generally look on him with some concern as 
z# man likely to make the shooting very poor in another 
year. He says that in September he can find a covey of part- 
ridges which, when his dog points and he puts them up, do 
here 
is no help for this, but to begin on time and each man get 
The writer can remember when there were not 
two pair of pointiug dogs nor a breech-loading gun in town. 
Now, on the fifteenth day of October, twenty men and dogs 
come in on the morning train, and there are perhaps twenty 


farmers are already feeding the quail. 


person whom they find with dog and gun. 


not fly far, keep together, and he can get every one. 


his share. 


coveys of quail within two hours’ walk or the station. 


requires but a moments thought, and one may well predict 


where they will be in a week. 


We knew where there were three coveys within ten min- 
There were about fifty birds all 
To-day one covey 
The writer started five out of 
another, and he has not seen nor heard of the third for sev- 
The last one we shot lies on the tire-frame before 
us, a female; we skinned and stuffed it as well as our skill 
admits, and it serves as a model for a picture of dead game. 
A snipe, killed on the marsh in front of our house, and a 
pair of quail, occupy the canvas, which is nearly finished. 
We got 
Old Roy—now in his twelfth 
year—came to a point in an old field well grown with young 
We quickly came to hand, and then on 
H. said 
there were no birds, but I knew better, and said it was a 
We kept going round 
and round among the bushes, and I told H. to look for the 
Finally | saw something on a stump, 
i waited just long enough to 
Ought to let him fly, had 
Old Roy 
is a most careful dog on grouse, and will hardly ever flush 


utes’ walk from the house. 
told; personally we got thirteen of them. 
has"been used up eutirely. 


eral weeks. 


The skin of a ruffed grouse lies beside the quail. 
him just before the snow. 


oaks and pines. 
went the dog, now pointing and then moving on. 


partridge and that it was running. 
bird on the ground. 
and it was that partridge. 
catch sight, and pulled on him. 
1? Couldn’t have seen him a yard in that cover. 


unless the birds are so wild that they rise out of shot.. 


There is much in ‘‘Nessmuk’s” theory that is true. ‘The 
Who is there but enjoys the tramp 
Who would care to shoot 
Who goes fishing in canoe, or 
sailing craft, or by brookside, but thinks every inoment well 
He who is pleased only when 
loaded down with game may be less of hunter than gunner, 
We have been out gunning and fishing and enjoyed both. 
We never got more than we could carry home unassisted, 


* hunting is the sport. 
through the woods and pastures? 
if there was no hunt to it? 


spent and worth enjoying? 


though a back load of loons tired us once. 


In Eastern Massachusetts one cannot find game enough to 
make a heavy load unless he is a good hunter as well as 


gunner. Our game is mostly migratory; that is, the wild 
fowl. Deer are found in parts of two counties—Plymouth 


and Barnstable—mostly in the latter, which is Cape Cod. 
They survive on the Cape because the pine lands are too 
Very few deer 
Some hares, rabbits and foxes 
fill out the list of mammals found in this part of the State. 
Once in a while a story is started about a wild cat or lynx. 
I have heard of a panther in Worcester county, and know of 
two lynxes which were killed in Carver, Plymouth county. 
Several cats with short tails and stout bodies, weighing 
about thirty pounds, have been killed in Warcham. One 
was killed near my grandfather’s house, and another at 
Maple Springs; this last was shot by two gunners after he 
Why they didn’t shoot him before he 


poor to cultivate and were never cleared. 
are killed by still-hunting. 


had killed their dog. 
killed the dog I can’t say. 


Among our birds the ruffed grouse takes the lead and the 
The grouse are found all over the Cape 
clear to Princetown; though if they were once killed out in 
that place there would be no more unless they were brought; 
as none would ever cross East Harbor beach nor come 
I do not 


Bob White follows. 


around by the hills from Green Head in Truro. 
know that any are found in Nantucket or at Martha’sVineyard, 
though a very few pinnated grouse are found in the latter, 


some mention of which has been made in the columns of 
One pinnated grouse was shot by 
Mr. T. A. Churbuck, in Wareham, some years ago, or at best 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


a grouse that was not our common ruffed variety. The 


partridge will long continue to be one of our commonest 
game birds, because in our town many swamps are so 
thick, and in Middleboro most of the woods that one cannot 
Little Bob 


get in and shoot at the birds his dog points. 
White is fast learning that the woods are his only salvation. 
He is now quite a woods bird. I have found him several 
miles from any cleared land and why not? He is a native, 
and when our fathers came he was here to whistle a welcome 
to them, and where were the fields then? I wonder if the 
Indians ever killed the little fellow; I guess they trapped 
him as some persons do at this day. p 

Our little bird likes to feed in the top of fallen locusts; 
these trees bear a little pod with a few hard flat beans in it, 
and Bob will open these and eat the seeds. I have watched 
them hours at atime. Often have I seen one jump up and 
catch on to a pod with his bill, and hang on till he jerked the 
pod down. There is as much sport in watching a flock as in 
bringing them to bag, that is to the hunter—I make an ex- 
ception in favor of the gunner—he goes shooting, a hunter 
may not have a gun with him. 

The voice of a quail is one of the sweetest and most melo- 
dious of all our birds; not the clear ‘‘ah-Bob- White” of spring. 
or the simpler ‘‘Bob White” and ‘‘quite-ee quite-ce” of summer 
and fall, but the many variations of their every day talk and 
gossip, perhaps, when feeding. I did wish I could under- 
stand what they were saying once, when I could count 
twenty in a locust top at one time, they said, ‘‘Clear-kie, 
ah-éle-o-kie, ill-cleokee, click-ee, clickee,” and many other 
things too fine aud sweet for phonetic spelling. I bave heard 


possible to stool them. Captain George Hitchings 







































































a male crow in spring; he sat on the top rail of a fence, and 
crooked his ok and made a peculiar sound—inimitable. 
Whether they have gular sacs like a pinnated grouse, I am 
not certain, but I never found any or heard of them. 

I Ifave seen a quail run up a tree trunk that was inclined 
at an angle of sixty de . The sunny ends of a stone wall 
isa favorite place with them in the winter. Fallen timber, 
old brush heaps and thick, tall grass are eagerly sought by 
them for shelter when feeding, and whoever tries feeding 
them will do well to have seme such cover near by, so they 
can retire quickly at any approach of danger. They have 
so many enemies that one cannot do much for.them except 
to supply cover and shoot all the stray cats, animals, skunks, 
weasels and foxes that come in range. Hawks probably get 
some, and I never let a hawk get away if I can help it. 
Their nests are not so easy to find as one might suppose, 
and they lay a good many eggs, all of which seem to be 
fertile, as I never saw a rotten one or one that did not hatch. 
Two litters or hatchings are the rule with us; this I know 
from seeing a mixed flock of two sizes with only one pair 
of adult birds. 

Quail will sometimes lie so close as to puzzle the shooter. 
I got one this summer into a small bunch of old limbs and 
leaves at the foot of a tree. The dog pointed and I looked, 
threw sticks, and at last kicked the rubbish, and still he did 
not fly. I thought he was a dead or crippled bird, and 
reached down and pulled over the sticks and up he got, and 
off he went before I cculd catch a sight at him. 

Once, after alight snow, my brother and I tracked three 
into a heap of brush that could all be got into a bushel bas- 
ket. We knew they were under it, and we looked all over 
it in vain, then stood on it and stamped, none got up. ‘‘Dead,” 
says Phil. I began to dig after them, but they were not 
dead, and two didn’t die that day. 

I once picked up a quail that Roy pointed. 

Sometimes they learn wisdom very soon after being shot 
at. I know one covey that will rise out of gunshot and fly 
clear over a wide piece of woods, and get out into the field 
on the other side before one can hunt through to them. 

I never got a “‘pot shot,” and seventeen is as many as I 
ever knew any one to kill at one shot; that was in Maryland, 
the shooter was a farmer who was out after rabbits, he 
tracked the quail inthe snow, and came up with them 
in a path through a field; they hid under a little pine 
bush, and two gotaway with broken wings, for he could not 
find them in the briers. Seventeen he took home, ‘‘And there 
was a right smart of feathers then,” he said. He never 
hunted quail and would not shoot at less than six or seven. 
Mr. Charles Pierce, of Elk Neck, Md., told me that when a 


to drink and he did not see but one. The writer once went 
with his father, and the dog pointed some quail in a pit 
where stone had been taken out. The old gentleman saw 
something start to run and fired; two quail rose and the son 


killed right and left for the first time in his life, that was all. | 


Six lay where the old gentleman saw the one starting. We 
killed the whole covey, and it wasn’t much of a day for 
quail either; still it was along time before we explained 
how we killed so many in so few shots. MERGUS. 


ON THE VIRGINIA BROADWATER. 


~ HAVE just returned from a two weeks’ shooting on the 
Broadwater, by which term I mean that section of sea 
meadows some forty miles in arca, bordering the Chesapeake 
Bay. Time was in the memory of man, when these islands, 
mud flats, and sandbank over which the ocean broke in high 
tide, was the finest sporting ground on the American conti- 
nent. I have heard old sportsmen tell of the quantity of 
wildfowl that wintered here, so vast in quantity as almost 
to stagger belief. Among the many varieties were the two 
gamest birds that fly, the brant and black duck. This Broad- 
water was the stopping place of the migrating wildfowl, and 
estuaries of the Chesapeake Bay were alive with them, and 
royal sport could be had. I have often heard old man Cobb 
speak of the huge flocks of brant that wintered around his 
island, and Nathan, his son, who was the sportsman of the 
family, made some heavy bags, as high as one hundred and 
eighty brant in one day’s gunning over the decoys. 

Just after the war the duck shooting was fine, but it has 
steadily declined ever since. I have spent several weeks in 
every winter since 1876 in the Broadwater, and I ougbt to 
know something about ducks by this time, and what | 
learned was beat in my head and impressed on my mind by 
the hardest kind of experience; I have risked my life over 
and over again in the stormiest weather, have been capsized 
twice, cast away on a barren sandbank, losing my decoys; 
have undergone enough hardships in fighting the storm, and 
been in the blinds in such weather that nothing but asea gull 
had any business to be abroxd; so I write this not in a boast- 
ing vein, but simply to show that I know what I am writing 
about. And now I want to give a solemn warning to my 
brother sportsmen, and some advice anent duck shooting, 
which will be of great value to any misguided man who con- 
templates coming this way with a gun on his shoulder. 

It is this: Don’t come down to the Virginia Broadwater 
duck hunting. Don’t go to Cobb’s Island, Cape Charles, 
Ketchum’s or the Capes with the expectation of having any 
brant or wild goose shooting; if you do, you will go back 
home a wiser and a madder man. 

Brant shooting is the most fascinating sport I ever expe- 
rienced; their size, their rapid flight, the beautiful way they 
approach the decoys, all combined thrill the sportsman with 
a keen delight, and make him sit for hours ina blind with 
the numbing northwest wind blowing a gale, and chilling 
him to the marrow of his bone, content indeed if he can 
every now and then stop one of these black-headed, white- 
breasted brant in its careering flight, and see the heavy body 
strike the water with such force as to send the spray high in 
the air. It requires much infinite patience, and a capacity 
to wait equal to that of a Pawnee Indian; there are not, on an 
average, more than two days out of the week when you can 
shoot brant—three requisites are absolutely indispensable, a 
high wind, a flood tide, and a bright sun—if unless all three 
perfectly conjoin it is nouse to set your decoys. It is weary 
waiting for the days to drag their weary lentgh out, especially 
a you are in the confined hold of a vessel, or some island 

ut. 

For the last two years there has becn absolutely no brant 
shooting. There are plenty of birds, but they are as wise as 
serpents, and have obtained a degree of sagacity that that 
bird of the devil—the neritic. be proud to possess. The 
brant keep together in one large flock, and neither tempest 
nor gale can break them; they avoid a blind, with or without 
decoys, as a jail bird does the policeman. It is Tr im- 

of the 





boy he saw a quail light by the side of a water hole and | 
fired; he went there and picked up nine; they were all there | 








Coast Guard of Division No. 5 told me yesterday that though 
that king of gunners, Nathan Cobb, with all of his thirty 
ears’ experience, and with the aids of ect decoys, onl 
illed eight brant last winter, Tom Spady, of Cobb’s Island, 
an — and enthusiastic sportsman, has given up the sport 

in disgust. 

For two weeks I have tried the most famous blinds in the 
Broadwater, and have not had a single shot at the brant 
that would not come within a half mile of the blind. I am 
done; never again in my life will I try brant hunting in this 
is oe it is, to use a slang expression—simply ‘‘played out.” 

he black ducks are very scarce, but toany one with more 
ammunition than he knows what to do with, and who is 
fond of popping at feathered things, there are hundreds and 
thousands of coots, loons, didappers, water witches, bull- 
heads, ete., that he can fill his bag—but hardly his stomach 
with. 

The Hygeia Hotel is thronged with sportsmen on their 
way to Florida and the South. This seems to be the favorite 
stopping place of the fraternity, and to see some of the out- 
fits that some of them carry, one would think they were on 
a trip with Stanley in the heart of Africa instead of simply 
going to spend a couple of months in the land of flowers 

Op Port Comrort, Va., Dec. 20. CHASSEUR. 


THE Quai For STATEN Istanp.—Mr. G. Walter, chair- 
man of the game law committee of the Brooklyn Gun Club, 
having consulted Mr. Francis Endicott in reference to a 

ublished report that 600 quail were to be taken from Long 

sland to stock Staten Island, Mr. Endicott has written the 
following letter which explains itself: ditor Forest and 
Stream: A statement has been published in some of the New 
York papers that the Richmond County Game and Fish 
Protective Association were about to procure live quail from 
Long Island for the purpose of stocking Staten Island. Will 
you permit me to say that there is no truth in this sony We 
have turned out over 600 quail on Staten Island in the last 
three years, the progeny of which are living to-day, but the 
birds we have obtained are from States where they are so 
= that the few taken would be but as a drop in the 

ucket. We have never thought of obtaining them from any 
of the counties of New York, deciding that it would be 
simply robbing Peter to pay Paul.—Francis ENpicorr 
(President Richmond County Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation). 


Camp Sire Slicheyings. 
“That reminds me.” 


WHICH ARE THE BEST? 


O UR last issue contained, in a specia! supplement, the en- 

tire series of Camp-Fire Flickerings from the beginning 
of the column in July, 1882. The ninety-six stories were 
given in the order in which they were printed, and each one 
is numbered. Of tnese ninety-six stories every reader is 
asked to select the ten which he thinks the best; to write 
down the numbers of these ten, one below the other, in their 
order of merit, putting the best first, the next best second, 
etc., and then to send the list to the Forest AND SrREAM. 
Each list should be signed with the name and post-office ad- 
dress of the voter. It is requested that the lists be sent on 
postal cards; if in envelopes they should be written on slips 
of paper the size of a postal card. 

To send in this list of ten stories is all that the reader is 
asked to do. 

There is no entrance fee. All who wish to do so are cor- 
dially invited to put ina vote. The balloting is not limited 
to subscribers, nor to those who buy the paper—the privilege 
is extended to the neighbors who borrow; the friend to 
whom it is sent after the subscriber has read it; yes, even to 
the postmasters who keeps it over Sunday and puts it into 
the subscriber’s box Monday morning (and who is hereby 
warned to desist from this trick, for we have his name, and 
by and by the time will be ripe for civil service reform in 
that village); in short, this is an opportunity for those to vote 
who never voted before, and may never have a chance to vote 
again; without regard to age, sex or previous condition of 
non-sportsmanship. 

Two sets of seven prizes each will be awarded, one to the 
writers of the winning stories, the other to the voters who 
send in the best lists. The method of determining the win- 
ners in each class was explained in our last issue. ; 

The prizes for the writers and the prizes for the voters will 
be the same. They will be for each class as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE. 
A copy of the book “Sport with Gun and Rod,’’ in embossed leather 
binding, or any other book or books of same value ($15), at option of 
winners. 











SECOND PRIZE. 
“Sport with Gun and Rod,” cloth binding, or any other book.of 
same value ($10), at option of winners. 
THIRD PRIZE. 
Norris’s ‘‘American Angler’s Book” (price $5.50), or Stonehenge’s 
“Dog of the British Islands”’ ($7.50), or Coues’s ‘Key to North American 
Birds” ($7), or any other book or books of same value, at option of 


winners. 
FOURTH PRIZE. 


The ForEsT AND STREAM for one year. 
FIFTH PRIZE. 
The ForEesT AND STREAM for six months. 
SIXTH PRIZE. 
“Training vs. Breaking,’’ by S. T. Hammond (which, by the way. 
contains some capital stories). . 
SEVENTH PRIZE. 
“Angling Talks,” by Geo, Dawson. ; 
In case of a tie the prize will be divided. No person will be awarded 
more than one prize. If two prizes are voted to the same individual 
he will be given the highest of them, and the other will pass to the 
next man on the list. ; 
Ballots should be sert in as soon as is practicable. To 
give distant readers an opportunity to vote, lists will be 
received up to February 2, and as the editor of the American 
Kennel Register so often says, “none can be received later.” 
The polls are open, ' - 
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Sea and River Fishing. 


FLORIDA FISHING. 








N several occasions I have referred to the fishing on the 
lower St. John’s River, near Mayport, and as evidence 

that I did not exaggerate I will favor your readers with a few 
Last week, James Arno, a pro- 
Japan canc pole and 
Jine, caught on one day 130 strings of channel bass and sea 
trout, and the next day 109 strings. A ‘‘string” in this mar- 
ket consists of one or more fish weighing about five pounds. 
I noticed in this morning’s paper that my friend, Col. 
Hart, had made a successful catch with an eight-ounce split 
bamboo trout rod. To insure the correctness of the state- 


recent scores at this point. 
fessional fisherman, with an ordin 


ment, I sent him a note and received the following reply: 


‘Dear Doctor: On Monday last, the 10th inst., near the 
mouth of the St. John’s River, I took, with an eight-ounce 
split bamboo trout rod and Kentucky reel, 321 trout and 
channel bass—there were 277. trout and 44 bass—the latter 
were from $ to 9 pounds: 1 of 9 pounds, 2 of 7 pounds, 2 of 
5} pounds, and the balance averaged 24 pounds. The trout 
were exceptionably fine; the two largest weighing 34 pounds 

ohn’s cannot be 
the above score can be beaten 
‘Yours, 


each. Sea trout =? in the lower St. 
equalled in the world. If 

anywhere north of Florida I should like to see it. 
fraternally, J. E. Hart.” 


The sea trout of the lower St. John’s are closely allied to 
the weakfish of the North, and weigh from one to four 
pounds. The Colonel made his catch with shrimp. These 
fish will take a minnow, and my impression is that they will 


furnish a fine field for the fly-fisherman. AL FREsco. 


JACKSUNVILLE, Fla., Dec, 15, 1883. 


TROUTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


E was the good fortune of the writer to spend the summer 
of ’82 at Oak Point, situated on that most picturesque of 


New Brunswick rivers, the St. John. 


Fine sport I had with my rod among the many beautiful 
trout lakes and brooks of that vicinity. I make no pretense 
of being a scientific angler, in any sense of the word. When 
the tly don’t take, I do not scorn to use a lively hopper. If 
the truth were told, I believe that a good many men, that I 
have met on my fishing trips, with all their talk of blue dun 
If not, why was it that 
sundry urchins dug worms so assiduously for something or 
somebody, and always a day or two before these men went 


and red ant, used worms after all. 


fishing? 


Back from Oak Point, some four miles by road, and 
through the woods two good miles more, situated on the 
summit of a lofty hill, lies Fish Lake, one of the most beau- 
This pond, covering 
some thirty acres, is so throughly concealed by a thick 
forest growth, that one is not aware of its locality until he is 
within a few feet of itsshore. Neitherinlet nor outlet is per- 


tiful trout ponds I have ever seen. 


ceptible, and how the trout got there was a mystery to me. 


‘The water is very deep, cool and clear, and far down beneath 
its surface one sees on the bottom giant helmlocks, that 
some rude September blast has swept into the lake to water- 
soak and sink. The first time I visited this pond the water 
seemed at every cast to boil with fish, and using three flies, 
I often landed as many fish. The kind of fly seemed to make 


no difference, for I tried several changes with similar success. 


The trout are not large for lake fish; but run from } to 14 


pounds, and are remarkably gamy and of fine flavor. 


One trip that I made to this favored spot, I shall never 
With a farmer’s son as companion, | started early 
one morning for a good day’s sport. Arrived at the lake we 
embarked on our raft (none of the lakes about Oak Point 
On the tramp through the woods he 
had provided himself with a stout birch pole, to this he tied 

¢ hooks and a three- 
ounce sinker, worms was his bait. y this time horror had 
‘See me yank them out,” said he; but I didn’t 


forget. 


have boats on them). 
a stout cord, and to the cord two lar; 


seized me. 
see them. Flop would go the pole, splash ker chunk would 


ge the sinker. Expostulation but served to nerve his arm 
to more energetic thrashing of the water. At noon, I having 
caught two smrll trout and my companion nonc, we made 


our way out to the road, where my friend left me to return 
to his haying. His ‘‘folks” had done me many kind offices, 


or Lam afraid he would not have come out of those woods 


alive. Though tired and still more disgusted, I made up my 
mind to fish a stream called Flagler’s Brook, that runs close 


to the road at this point, and empties the waters of oa 


Lake into the St. John a short distance below the Point. 
had fished over the same ground with a fair amount of suc- 
cess two weeks before; but the chub, those vexations that try 


the angler’s soul, were so abundant that I made up my mind 


not to do so again. How many resolutions of this kind do 
anglers make and break? I soon had my rod in trim, and 
plumped into the brook waist deep to have the agony of the 
cold water over as quickly as possible. 

Fifty yards or more down stream, where the alder bushes 
afforded good concealment, and where a gentle riffle glided 
into smooth water beyond, I saw a large trout jump. 

How carefully 1 waded the space between me and my 
prize!. How glad I was when the spot I had hastily selected 
as my stand for casting was reached! My flies scarcly 
touch the water, when, Presto! two beauties are securel 
hooked. Up stream and down they go, but it is no use, an 
they are soon flopping in my creel. So I keep on in the same 
spot for an hour and a quarter, at the expiration of which 
time 88 trout have fallen prey to my skill, or blind luck, or 
whatever you may call it. Two days later 1 turn up at day- 
light in the same place, and before noon return well laden 
with forty-two more. 

All these fish weighed from half to three-quarters of a 
pound, and three of them lacked but half an ounce of weighing 
u full pound, and were remarkably fat and clean flavored. 

1 thought then and still think, that it was a school making 
its way to the lake that I fell in with. 

Morgan Lake, Deer Lake, Island Lake and many others 
quite near to the Point, afford good sport. McKiel Lake, a 
beautiful skeet of water two miles in length and two orthree 
hundred yards in width, is alive with small trout that the old 
settlers in that region say never grow any larger. Whether 
this be true or not I cannot say, but this I know, thatamong 
the fourteen dozen my cousin and I oe a in one day’s fish- 
ing, there was scarcely the variation of an ounce. These 
trout are very red of belly and fin, and will average four to 
the pound. I might mention some other lakes and brooks; 
tell of the beauty of the woods and hills and of the hospi- 
i of the inhabitants of this delightful region, but space 
orbids. 

It is a source of wonder to me, however, that more Ameri- 










































































FOREST AND STREAM. 





cans do not prefer New Brunswick or Nova Scotia to the 


fishing as a rule much better. 

The expense, too, of the pleasant trip up the Maine coast, 
is not greater than of that into the Adirondacks. 

At any rate (D. V.) I mean to try it again next a 


ee a ee cal i AE B. V. 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TROUT. 


issue of 


in England and America, 
who have not had ample opportunity for comparison, 


the Kennebago and the Seven Ponds lakes, and think 
some excuse for intruding my opinion upon your readers. 


against one or the other fish, but 
that of the other. 


ing a master hand to throw the 


wardly doubting your statement. 


one of the Seven Ponds, paddled a’ 


. 


countries. 


one; the fish are constantly, during the open season, 


and New Hampshire, and even Massachusetts streams, 


skill than the English trout. 


skill all day, if he Janded a dozen small trout, and was com- 
plimented 7 his friends there upon his success, he might 
think that English trout fishing frequently meant a great 


result of a few small fish, fine fighters for their size, but of 
much too small a. stature to fight well. There are of course 


America, many a glorious haul in old England. 
As to the taste of English and American trout, I think 
they are equally perfect. 


been associated in this country with the glowing camp-fire, 
the bed of fir boughs. the many tales narrated at night, the 
magnificent scenery, and the wilderness of our Northern 
lakes and streams. 

In conclusion, I would say, Let us, by rigid adherence to 
our fish Jaws, protect our American trout. They cannot be 
improved in our waters. Let us frown upon those who send 
in their reports of hundreds of fish killed in a day for count, 
and let the excellent work of American fishculture go on, 
aided by the good will of every one of our trout fishermen. 

On the other hand, the English ought to pay more atten- 
tion to fishculture, forbid the killing of small-sized fish, 
make the season shorter, and on their side they would have 
no need of importing other breeds, but would soon have a 
fair supply of fish without superiors, but with worthy 
equals here in America. G. ¥o6. 

New York. 


Send in your vote on the ‘‘Flickerings.” See pape 488. 


Sishculture. 


MR. WHITCHER RETIRES.—Mr. W. F. Whitcher, Com- 











health, to retire from the service. Rheumatic difficulties 
willcause him to seek a milder ‘climate than Canada this 
winter, where he can still follow these sports with rod and gun 
which he is devoted to, and in pursuit of which he contracted 
his malady by inattention to those things which seem trifling 
at the time, but are laid up in the system to worry humanity 
in after years, such as exposure to wet and sleeping on dam 
ground. We regret the retirement of Mr. Whitcher at this 
time, for he was valiantly fighting abuses in his department, 
and he has performed his duties faithfully and conscienci- 
ously. His pen has often enlivened our pages, and in his 
winter sojournings we hope to hear from him again. 


SCOTCH FISHERIES.—The objects of the Scotch Fisheries 
Improvement are: 1. Amendment of the laws relating to sal- 
mon, trout, etc., in the fresh waters; 2. promoting the forma- 
tion of district boards in the fishing districts where they do 
not already exist; 3. the extension of the functions of the 
Scotch salmon Commissioners; 4. the encouragement of fish- 
culture; 5. prevention or curing of pollutions of rivers, streams 
and lakes. The reports of Mr. Young, commisioner of fish- 
eries for Scotland, and Prof. Huxley,commissioner of fisheries 
for England and Wales, are quoted from to show the necessity 
of action. The subject of the salmon disease still attracts 

t attention. A marine station for biological research has 
em establised at Edinburgh, a gentleman having offered 
£1,000 for founding it and government assistance is expected. 


———— 


Of the 9% ‘‘Flickerings.” which 10 are best? See page 438. 





Adirondacks, since the cost of living is much less and the 
















































I SUPPOSE, from seeing the article under the heading of 
‘English and American Frout,” in Forest AND STREAM 
. 6 last, that we are at the eve of a somewhat 
hotly contested warfare upon the relative merits of the trout 
I think that the opinions of those 


would show but little in favor of either cause, and therefore 
we need the-experience of those who have killed and eaten 
both kinds. I may here mention, as an apology for writing 
myself, that after a residence of three years in the midst of 
Scottish lochs and English streams, I have spent three suc- 
cessive years at the Rangeley Lakes, fishing in the Rangeley, 

have 


Well, what is my opinion? you will ask. Perhaps my 
answer may be disappointing to many, who expect a decision 
must truly say, that I 
think each country can boast of a trout in no way inferior to 
I have found the English trout a king 
among the game fish, a splendid fighter, a wily foe, requir- 
y, and a master hand to 
bring him to land when once hooked, and if you had told 
me, when I was whipping English streams, that there 
existed in American waters'a fish in any way superior, I 
would not have contradicted you, as I had then killed no 
Amerian trout, but I would have taken the liberty of in- 
On the other hand, no 
one could have made me believe, when later I was casting 
the red ibis, the brown hackle, the Montreal and so many 
other inhabitants of my fly-book upon the rippling surface of 
ut by a splendid sample 
of those champion swearers, a Maine guide, that I ever had 
killed gamier, stronger. more voracious or better tasting fish 
in the waters of old England. Now, there are differences 
arising from the peculiarities and idyosincracies of both 


English trout as a rule are pretty scarce even in the best 
streams, when compared to ours; a basket of a dozen good- 
sized trout anywhere in Scotland and England is a — fair 

shed 
for; they are very easily frightened; they otten think about 
it several times befére taking the alluring fly, or the tempt- 
ing worm, and make the most strenuous efforts to escape 
when once hooked. Therefore, if the average British sports- 
man was to come to some such waters as those of our Maine 


crowded with the spotted tigers, and see, as I have often 
seen, a half a dozen fish leaping at the same fly; if this 
sportsman found that he could fill his basket in less than 
half the time here that he took to do the same abroad, he 
might think our fish was more stupid a great deal, easier to 
hook and kill, and decidedly a less worthy match for his 
In the same way one of our 
‘‘bug-chuckers” might go abroad, and after exercising his 







deal of hard work, and if such work has been successful, a 
many exceptions to all this, many poor baskets made in 


1 think that our trout are a little 
richer in taste, but not quite so finely flavored as the Eng- 
lish. I must say that I have enjoyed American trout better 
than those abroad, but for a good reason, they have always 








missioner of Fisheries of Canada, has been obliged, by ill- 
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The Fennel, 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Jan. 2, 3, 4,1884.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench Show, Meri- 
den,Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, Meriden, Conn. 

Jan. 16, 17, 18 and 19.—St. John, New Brunswick. H. W. Wilson 
St. John, N. B. 

April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association's Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE BEAGLE CLUB. 

READ with pleasure the communication of Mr. Ash- 

burner, in FoREST AND STREAM of Dec. 13, and very 
heartily indorse his views on the formation of a beagle club, 
and the creation of a standard for the too long neglected little 
hound. My own communication, in the same issue, seems to 
be at one with his. But I do not like the name ‘‘American- 
English Beagle Club,” and hope that it may be changed, as 
FOREST AND STREAM suggests, to the simpler and more 
euphonious one, ‘“‘The Beagle Club.” This is comprehensive 
enough and will look far better on our banner than the one 
already used. We wish to start fairin every respect anda 
good name is an admirable acquisition and, in the club’s case, 
may be “‘better than great riches.” 

At the late bench show, in Lowell, there were some fine 
dogs of all classes exhibited, and the judges evidently did 
their duty by allin a straightforward and unbiased manner, 
and the same may be said of the superintendent. Bench 
shows, however, held in conjunction with poultry shows, are 
far from satisfactory in many respects, ‘amas in provincial 
ae the combination must perforce be suffered a little 
opger. 

erewith I send a partial list of first and second prizes 
awarded, and includes most of the sporting dogs. 

Is the Massachusetts Kennel Club to have a bench show in 
Boston next spring? It is to be hoped so, and that it may be 
the best one ever gathered inthe State. The interest in 
thoroughbred dogs is increasing, and the bench shows, if con- 
ducted aright, may be the means of educating the masses to a 
better understanding and appreciation of the noblest of all 
animals and the best friend of man—the dog. 

By all means let us have “blue blood” and a true standard 
in all classes, and let the ‘‘curs” be contined to the bipedai 


species who take an interest in our dear, faithful a ’ 
Oo. W. BR. 


SALE OF FOX-TERRIERS. 


N ESSRS. L. & W. Rutherfurd’s second annual sale of fox- 
terriers took place at the American Horse Exchange, 
Broadway and Fiftieth street, on the afternoon of Dec. 20. 
Twenty- lots were catalogued, of which Joker, at a re- 
serve of $100, was not sold, and one of the young puppies 
having died the number sold was reduced to twenty-one, and 
for these a grand total of $580 was obtained. Warren Wake- 
ful went much above her value at $102.50, as did Warren 
Jack at $62.50, both being leggy and light of bone. The 
cheapest dog sold, considering quality, was the Nailer—Diana 
puppy, who has an excellent head and grand legs and feet ; 
the same buyer also secured Jaunty, the best of the bitches, 
for $50. The Brockenhurst Joe puppies were not what we ex- 
ected to see, being very heavy in muzzle and rather cloddy. 
The young puppies sold very well, the average for the ten 
being $15.40, three of them bringing $22, $26 and $31 each; on 
the other hand two went for $5 and $6 each. There is evi- 
dently a market for well-bred dogs at auction, as the bidding 
throughout, when once started, was brisk, and business was 
meant by those present. Mr. Wm. Easton, manager of the 
exchange, officiated as auctioneer. 


Warren Jack, by Nailer—Fretful, whelped Sept. 1882, Mr. 


Wd xc cak dann xdedenadayea cuatew ine dads ia <s, gacewacsass $62.50 
Dog, by Nailer—Vila, whelped May, 1883. Mr. Ashenden. ...... 15.00 
Dog, by Nailer—Diana, whelped May, 1883, T Dawson.......... 28.00 
Dog, by Brockenhurst Joe—Swansdown, whelped July, 1883, 

RUC e cde. Tiled tianaden nue rwed s5¢os aduentacaericdeade 10.00 
Brother to the foregoing, Wm. Welling................ .......- 30.00 
Brother to the foregoing, Mr. Peplow...............0....-... -.. 18.00 
Warren Wakeful, by Brockenhurst Joe—-Heedless, whelped 

Sept. 1882, Mr. Welch..... MaMa a Takes | eahaeae ently en wadaaese 102.50 
Jaunty, x Joker—Torment, whelped Sept. 1881, T. Dawson.... 50.00 
Warren Blossom, by Royal—Flighty, whelped Aug. 1882, O. 

Wis cars cinsdeediandecnasdaycnisvaddastcazcweetadeusan 24.00 
Warren Bessie, by Bowstring—Viola, whelped Sept. 1882, O. 

RS cee edtasdw decd anubeceddatcaks aucaveavad paadanieets 30.00 


Warren Daisy, by Joker—Tussle, whelped March, 1833, W. Webb 56.00 
Ten Puppies, all by Joker and out of Wakeful, Blossom, 
Bessie and Torment, whelped Sept. 1883, Mr. Leonard $10, 
Mr. Kinney $10 and $16, Mr. Miller $11, Mr. Kelley $17 and 
$22, Mr. Chkes $26, Mr. Courtright $6, Mr. Grand $5, Mr. 
OI I ia oi coc e ocickcncckes tacos as tiaiecnagae Ge 


oe eevee «$880.00 


SPANIELS AT LOUISVILLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. J. Otis Fellows takes exception in your last issue to my 
criticism of his two spaniels, Bonanza and Ruby, exhibited by 
him at the Louisville show. My remarks anent the dogs in 
question were as follows: ‘‘Hornell Bonanza is faulty in head, 
eye and coat, and is none too straight in his legs, which are 
much too long. Hornell Ruby won inthe cocker class. Faults 
—Plain face, bad ears, light in bone, and of poor color.” 

Mr. Fellows first complains that I represented his ‘“‘dogs” as 
being in bad coat. Such is not the case; but I could not con- 
sistently overlook the retriever coatof Bonanza. Mr. Fellows 
is in error in supposing that field work made Bonanza’s coat 
faulty, for two or three months’ work in the brushes and 
briers ‘‘of Steuben county after woodcock and grouse” would 
have a strong tendency to pull some of the curls out of his 
coat and give it a somewhat straighter appearance. Mr. Fel- 
lows does not claim that Bonanza is a field spaniel, but a true 
cocker. In that case Mr. Fellows was not justified in receiv- 
ing the second prize at Louisville in a class for field spaniels, 
and he should forfeit the prize money. It is something new 
to me to be told that because a dog is ‘‘very round and cocker 
like” his legs appear crooked. Many mastiffs, fox-terriers, 
etc., have a very round appearance and yet are perfectly 
straight on their legs. I canassure Mr. Fellows also that a 
dog seven and a half inches from the — can be leggy and 
a agg pd is. All depends on what the legs have to support. 
If Mr. F. will give himself the trouble to look into Bonanza’s 
face he will find that the dog’s eyes are faulty, which does 
not necessarily mean that the eyes of a working spaniel should 
resemble those of the King Charles. 

lt does not prove that because ‘‘we breed for the market” 
that Ruby’s color is not bad, neither is there any reason why 
the public should be mislead because the ‘‘market” does not 
know what a typical —— ought to be. True it is that Ruby 
was placed over Benedict (she never beat him) ona certain 
occasion, but Mr. F. forgets that the gentleman who arrived 
at that decision has refused henceforth and forever to judge 
spaniels. Mr. F, seems equally blind to the fact that he him- 
self told me at New York that the decision was absurd. Mr. 
F. is all at sea when he says that breeding for bone is all rot 
and nonsense, A sporting dog must have good legs and feet, 


without which he is “useless.” Prizes have for years been 


awarded to the blind, the lame and the halt, and the bandy- 
legged cripple with his splay feet has been allowed to com- 
pete su ly with the sporting dog proper. We are now 


on the road to improvement; let us not turn back! The im- 
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got in flushed to order. Moving on, Pink flushed, and about the | in beautiful style on the sideof a hill. Pink flushed a bevy | THE CHAMPION STAKE. 
d up same time London also flushed. Both were going down wind. | behind him, which caused the birds pointed by London to! Purse $250 and a silver cup, value $100. 
hirty- Moving on, London flushed and dropped to wing, and Pink | rise. He was perfectly staunch to wing. Moving on into the GATH AND SUE 
\ scored a false point. A bevy was then flushed by the specta- | swamp Pink pointed a hare; London then pomted. Moving ~— - sii tan le ee 
tors and marked down, and the dogs worked toward them, | on Pink pointed. Working on London scored a nice point on | were. t uM Sh entries in Chis sta e. Both were handled by 
i, and and Pink pointed. The bird was flushed to order and shot at | the edge of a burn. Moving on Pink pointed, and soon after | Mr. H. M. & rte ane in justice to him we will say that 
ark— and missed, both dogs steady to shot. After a great deal of | up the hill London pointed a nice bevy. A little further on although the ¢ ogs belonged to different men, and his interest 
large roading, false pointing and flushing by both dogs, they were k scored a false point, which was nicely backed by Lon- | 12 a ong oe lh me dog was a we have never seen 
ane taken up and the heat was awarded to Pink B. Down three| don. Both dogs then scored two points each. They were then two dogs handled ina more impartial manner. Gath who 
oe howe sind Sifbeen wsiwates. taken up and the heat was awarded to London. Down forty- | has never heretofore let himself out in his contests with Sue. Fi 
i, This finished the second series, Mingo having a bye. Fol- | five minutes. seemed in this race to throw off his — to the old dog, : 
r lowing is the summary: FINAL ‘BIE FOR SECOND PLACE. and began from the first to cut out his work for himself, " 
20int. Second Sori which he did in fine style, while Sue did not do so well as we 
hed a , seit gh aa LONDON AND GATH have seen her do heretofore. They were run two hours to r) 
e on. Sue beat Harrison’s London. were put down at 12 ina field at the head of a gully and | test their merits to the fullest extent, Gath coming out com- o 
ne to Foreman beat Countess C. worked on down to a swamp, wheresome birds flushed 4 the | paratively an easy winner. ‘They were put down ina field i 
d one Gath beat Rush Gladstone. spectators had been marke > down. London flushed a single | near the cotton gin and worked up wind. Several birds were 
then Pink B. beat Coleman’s London. bird and soon after both dogs scored a point. Then up the | flushed by the spectators, but were not followed. Both dogs 
nt on Mingo a bye. : : swale Gath pointed staunchly. Short claimed it to be a | moved off at great speed and ranged very wide, making it 
od by Third Series. mouse, but after a good deal of searching he unearthed a land |, almost impossible to keep them both in sight at the same 
torn MINGO AND SUE terrapin. Then across the ditch, London pointed in nice style | time. After going some distance a bevy was seen to rise out 
to let were the next brace. They were put down at 4:15. Mingo, | a bevy, and was backed by Gath. Moving on Gath pointed | of the sedge, and Sue was found pointing them down wind, 
2 and owned by Mr. W. H. Wells, is a black and white English | and roaded on, and the bird was flushed by handler. They | but was neither scored a point or flush. We then moved 
L up, setter dog (Druid—Star) and was handled by Will Davidson. | were then taken up for lunch at 12:30, and put down again at | on to where the birds were marked down in sume tall 
and He is a very handsome dog and a good mover though rather | 1:30 in a cotton field and worked down into a swale, where | grass on the side of a ditch and both dogs going in flushed 
wing heavy, but is no match for Sue,who soon beat him. Working | London pointed and was backed by Gath. Moving on, Gath several birds. Then out into the open Gath pointed at the 
over the hill Sue flushed a bird and dropped to wing, Mingo| pointedin a deep gully. We then crossed to another gully | edge of some sedge, and at the same time Sue scored two 
coming up flushed the rest of the bevy. Moving on to the| and crossed to a cornfield, which was drawn blank. We then | flushes in the ditch. We then worked on up the hill where 
edge of the cotton Sue pointed and _—— backed indifferently. | swung round, and London pointed. Then up the hill Gath Sue pointed and was neatly backed by Gath. Working on 
The bird was flushed and shot at and Mingo broke shot. Mov-| pointed a single bird which was flushed and killed to order, | downintoa swamp, Gath pointed. Several birds were put 
ing on Sue flushed a single bird. Mingo then in rapid succes-| and retrieved by Gath. Moving on London flushed, and a} up and it being a bad place to work the dogs they were 
sion flushed three times and Sue secured two points, over the | little further on Gath scored two points and London one. They | ordered out on the hill where Sue pointed and a tine bevy was 
last of which a bird was killed and she retrieved it; they were | were then taken up and Gath was awarded the heat and de- flushed and at the same time a small bevy rose wild. Gath, 
then taken up and Sue awarded the heat. Down fifteen | clared the winner of second money. who had been lost, after a good deal of searching was found 
minutes, on a point in the tall weeds, where the last birdsrose. Work- 
FOREMAN AND GATH TIE FOR THIRD PLACE. ing on up the hill Gath scored a bad flush. We then worked 
were put down at 4:35, and worked over the hill in the sedge, | When called, Foreman, Grouse Dale and London divided third | up a draw leading to a piece of woods, when both dogs roaded 
when Gath pointed and broke in to wing. Moving on, he | money; one-half to London, one-fourth each to Foreman and | for some distance but failed to locate the birds. We then 
again pointed, backed by Foreman. Gath, after a niece piece | Grouse Dale. worked up into the woods where Gath pointed a nice bevy. 
into S were roading his birds for some ae vane in = THE SPECIAL POINTER PRIZE. One = oe en — Regpeonaggl Mogg 4 — = 
: edge of a ditch, backed by Foreman. Working on down the special prise offered by Dr. N. Rowe, a silver collar to | OVEF Se Ril Gath roaded for some disance but te birds 
a ditch, Foreman scored a false yes They were then taken Geltunnne in the All- ‘dan Stake, was contested for by | flushed ahead of him. Moving on Sue flushed. We then beat 
on, up, and the heat was awarded to Gath. Down, 25 minutes. down into the hollow where Gath pointed a large bevy. One 
and This finished the third series, with the following result: TYLER AND PRIDE. was killed by Short but he failed to find it. Moving on to where 
- Third Series. They were cast off at 2.30, and worked over the hill, where | the birds were marked down, Sue flushed and Gath secured 
a e Sue beat Mingo. Tyler pointed. Moving on, Pfide pointed, and Tallman shot | two points. It then commenced to rain and the two hours 
ted Gath beat Foreman. and killed a bird, which was retrieved by Pride. Moving on | #greed upon by the judges having expired, they were ordered 
‘ib Pink B.. a bye. Pride scored a point, and soon after Tyler scored two point up and Gath declared the winner of the stake. Down two 
5 e 2 Pourdik Sevtes, and working afew steps further he again pointed. The bird | hours. a Sap ee 
a ee was flushed to order and killed. Tyler broke shot, and re- a2 
= ; fat 9 On Weleda norning in a sedge field, | ttieved it. Working en both dogs roaded, aud both scored a THE PUPPY SWEEPSTAKE. 
ue were cast off at 9 on Wedn ay morning in a sedge Hel. | flush. Ordered on, Tyler made a nice point; the bird was} On Monday, while the Members’ Stake was running, there 
ved Pink soon pointed, and was.backed by Sue. Moving on, Pink eed ‘4 a tin cated Ae itbole< th ; . eee etn 
: : ed to order an ot, and he retrieved it nicely; they | was a sweepstake for puppies arranged and run with Messrs. 
ded flushed. Sue.then pointed to order, the birds were flushed were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Tyler, who | T. t and Tall 3 judges: *e, $10, divided i 
and one killed and retrieved by Fink. Working on, Sue pointed, od lared the wines of the pointer prize. Down thirt an wana M Lan. ‘a oa ae 4 re : oaueuete 
moved up and the birds flushed wild. We then worked on, | WS eo Eo — y | thi ee - dt. iA also | ea _ puppy to go to 
d when both dogs roaded to a point, and a bird was killed and | ™2u SUMMARY: the peg as - There were eight entries, which were drawn to 
aD retrieved by Sue, who soon pointed again, and was backed by : run Mt ee a - D. R. Kemp's Jack. Wi 
- Pink. Then near a fence, Sue scored a false point. We then First Series. “sn ° — 8 Poarter oo i's Rus Ge _ ack, Will 
c " worked on over the hill, when both pointed a large bevy.| parrison’s London beat Carrie J as > alg — eo > oe s — 7s stone, C. L. 
a Moving on down to the branch, Pink pointed and Sue flushed} gue beat ‘Tyler. 5 M — 8! ‘She of Dixie a. ill Davidson’s Irish Don, H. 
the a single bird, and soon after she pointed. Workingon up the} foreman beat Flossy - Short’s Shot against J. M. Avent’s Countess C. 
a hill, tak pomted. Buc then drew tas pols, bus moved OB} Countess C; best Dick Condon. POARTER AND JACK 
up the hill; and again poin oving on, pointed an wes sold : oe 
red the birds were ahed to order, and two birds killed, and one oo aoe pw ag ale. Pt —— ~* eo — a J ge _— Ri they 
her Was retrieved by each dog. | We then worked over the bill,| Bush Gladstone beat Count Rapier and when called flushed @ bird. ‘Then in a cornfield Jack 
v- Soe ache Qin ans ted’ and soon afterward roaded Coleman’s London beat Dover roaded to a flush, and a little further o P oon fi hed 
ce for some distance and pointed. They were then taken up,/ Mingo beat Rue (absent) bevy. A little further on Jack pointed. ‘The bird was flushed 
she and Sue awarded the head at 9:30. Down tifty minutes. This Tack a bye (withdrawn). ab . ok. Seteun dea ines eet Sime o P a ae 
the ended the fourth series, Gath having a bye. Following is the 7 y ace ae eee Se ers eet t = 
pid summary: - Second Series. pointed. Jack refused to back and flushed the bird. They 
eat Fourth: Series. Sue beat Harrison's London. — a —— ed up, _— the heat was awarded to Poarter. 
Sue beat Pink B. Foreman beat Countess C. a a 
Gath, abye. » ; Gath beat Rush Gladstone. RUSH GLADSTONE AND DOVER 
. FinaL Tix. a B. =e Coleman’s London. were cast off at 10:40 in a field of sedge. In style and speed, 
bd _ SUE AND GATH igo, & bye. Third Seri Rush had the advantage. Rush ina few minutes scored two 
lis- were cast off at 9:55 in a field of sedge to decide first place. : ird Series. flushes, and after some work in the sedge, he flushed a bevy, 
ae Working on to branch Gath flushed, and a little further on he| Sue beat Mingo. which were marked down in a thicket, where Rush again 
ee pointed near the branch, but soon moved on. -Sue worked on} Gath beat Foreman. flushed and Dover scored a very unsteady point. Moving out 
i through a cotton field to some sedge and pointed. Working| Pink B., a bye. : into the open, Dover pointed and was very indifferently 
od on over the hill Gath flushed, and a few minutes after he t Fourth Series. backed by Rush. They were then taken up fora while and 
pointed where a bird had been eaten by a fox. Wethenwent} gue beat Pink B. put down again, when Rush pointed ina thicket. Moving on 
over the fence to where the birds had been marked down.| (ath, a bye. he flushed, and a little further on he scored a false point. He 
Sue pointed and Gath dropped to back. Moving on Gath } FINAL TIE FOR FIRST PLACE. then got a nice point, and they were then ordered up and the 
nd pointed, but moved on, when Sue flushed and Gath soon Sine beat Gath. and won rat uciae heat was awarded to Rush Gladstone. Down one hour and 
aS toliowed. Sue then pointed nicely, and was backed by Gath. a —. forty minutes. 
fa a a — to — a—mone ee was re- TIES FOR SECOND PLACE. PRIDE OF DIXIE AND IRISH DON 
, ved by Sue, ‘They were then taken up and the heat was| London beat Pink B. were put down at 12:15 in a sedge field. Pride soon pointed, 
= poemare o me wno was declared the winner of the first prize. FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PLACE. but he Points so indifferently that it is hard to, tell when he 
~ . . a be oving on Don ed a bird, an ortly after 
- Ties FoR SECOND PLace. Gath beat London, and won second prize. Pride pointed. Moving on both dogs pointed together side by 
ad First Series. TIES FOR THIRD PLACE. side a single bird; a little further on Pride flushed. They were 
as LONDON AND PINK B. Third prize was divided. Harrison’s London receiving one- | then taken up for lunch at 1:10 and put down again at 2:20, 
were put down at 11:05 in seme woods, where London pointed ' half and Foreman and Grouse Dale one-fourth each. when Pride pointed a single bird in the woods, and soon after 
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he pointed a bevy. They were then taken up and the heat 
was awarded to Pride of Dixie. Down sixty-five minutes. 


SHOT AND COUNTESS C. 


Shot was then called, and not being present, Countess C. 
was given the heat. This finished the first series. 


Second Series. 
COUNTESS C. AND POARTER 


were put down at 2:50 ina field of sedge. Countess moving 
nicely and showing good style and speed. She was the first 
to point. Poarter soon after flushed in the woods and a little 
further on he pointed and was nicely backed by Countess. 
We then moved on and Countess pointed and Poarter becom- 
ing wild and unruly, they were ordered up and the heat was 
awarded to Countess C. Down, twenty minutes. 


RUSH GLADSTONE AND PRIDE OF DIXIE 
were put down at 3:15 in a sedge field, where Rush pointed 
and was backed by Pride, to order. The rest of the work was 
very indifferent, and they were ordered up and the heat was 
awarded to Rush Gladstone at 3:25. Down twenty minutes. 

FINAL TIE FOR First PLACE. 
COUNTESS C. AND RUSH GLADSTONE 


were put down at 3:25 in a sedge field, where Countess 
pointed. Rush soon after flushed, and a little further on he 


pointed, and Countess backed him nicely. Countess then 
pointed and Rush flushed a single bird. They were then 
taken > and the heat awarded to Countess C., who was de- 
clared the winner of first prize. Down fifteen minutes. 


Fina TIE FOR SECOND PLACE. 
RUSH GLADSTONE AND POARTER 


were put down at 3:45 to run for second money. They were 
cast off in a sedge field, where Rush pointed. Moving on both 
dogs flushed on the side of a’ditch, and then both dogs pointed 
a single bird. Both dogs then did some very sorry work, 
flushing several birds. They were ordered up and the heat 
awarded to Rush Gladstone, who was declared the winner of 
second prize. Down fifteen minutes. 
FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PLACE. 
Poarter and Pride of Dixie, both handled by Mr. Avent, 


divided third money. 
SUMMARY. 
First Series. 
Poarter beat Jack. 
Rush Gladstone beat Dover. 
Pride of Dixie beat Irish Don. 
Countess C. beat Shot (absent). 


Second Series. 
Countess C. beat Poarter. 
Rush Gladstone beat Pride of Dixie. 
FINAL TIE FOR FIRST PLACE. 
Countess C. beat Rush Gladstone, and won first prize. 
FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PLACE. 
Rush Gladstone beat Poarter, and won second prize. 
FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PLACE. 
Poarter and Pride of Dixie divided third prize. 


THE GROUSE DALE-LIT MATCH. 


\ RAND JUNCTION, Tenn., Dec. 22.—On Thursday morn- 

¥ ing, December 20th, the race between W. A. Bucking- 
ham’s lemon and white setter Grouse Dale, and Major J. M. 
Taylor's black, white and tan setter bitch Lit, was commenced 
at Grand Junction, Tenn. 

The weather was exceedingly bad for dogs, judges and 
handlers. It was close, cloudy, with a stiff breeze from the 
northeast, and everything was covered with a heavy sleet. 
On Friday the weather promised to change, and about 1 
o’clock the sun came out, but only for a few minutes. The 
heavens soon became overcast again, and the wind very 
piercing, which state of things continued till the close of the 
race at 3:37. In consequence of the bad weather and difficulty 
in getting horses, etc., the race did not commence till 9 o’clock. 
The running of the dogs was much better than was expected, 
and the birds were found in fair quantities. Up to 5 o’clock 
on Friday, Grouse Dale had done tine work, and had the 
advantage of his antagonist. At this time, from becoming 
chilled or some other cause, he suddenly gave way and refused 
to hunt, and the race was awarded to Lit. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those present that both dogs did excel- 
lent work, taking into consideration all the surroundings, 
which were so bad that it amounted almost to cruelty to work 
them. The following is the running: 

THURSDAY. 

At 9 o’clock on Thursday morning the dogs were put down. 
Grouse Dale being handled by Wm. Tallman, and Lit by H. M. 
Short. They were cast off in a large sedge field northeast of 
the Junction. In ranging, style and quartering, Grouse Dale 
had the advantage, Lit going off a little the fastest. She soon 
found and pointed three scattered birds. We then moved 
on down to a thick swale of high grass, where Grouse Dale 
pointed a large bevy, and was backed by Lit. To order, Tall- 
man flushed the birds, and both he and Short shot and killed 
a bird each, and one was retrieyed by Lit. The other was 
winged and was roaded by Grouse for some distance into a 
ditch, and under the bank, where he could not get it. 

Ordered on, Lit flushed a single bird on the edge of the high 
grass; and dropped to wing. Soon afterward Grouse flushed. 
Moving on Grouse pointed, and the bird was flushed to order 
and killed by Tallman and retrieved by Grouse Dale. We 
then moved on over the hill, when Lit flushed a large bevy. 
Working on up a branch where the birds had been marked 
down, Grouse flushed a single bird on the edge of the ditch, and 
several birds got up wild. Further up the ditch Lit pointed 
a single bird which was killed by Short and very indiffer- 
ently retrieved by Lit. Moving on up the ditch, Grouse Dale 
pointed and the bird flushed wild some distance before him. 
We then worked on up a ravine, when both dogs challenged 
but moved on, and Lit soon afterward pointed, and the bird 
was flushed and flew directly over her, causing her to be un- 

teady to wing. Further up the ravine when Lit flushed a 
ingle bird. 

We then swung around into a thicket of plum bushes, when 
Grouse pointed, but moved on. Lit, coming up, pointed at 
same place a single bird, evidently the same one winded by 
Grouse. It was flushed to order by Short and killed, and re- 

rieved by Lit. We then swung around up a fence, and over 
t, to a patch of sedge and plum bushes, where Grouse pointed 
small bevy, which was flushed to order and one killed, and 
trieved by Grouse. Moving on, Grouse pointed a bird which 
was seen to be winged, and he was allowed to catch and re- 
retrieve it. We then moved on over the hill into pines and 
sedge, where Lit pointed, backed by Grouse Dale. oving on 
round the hill, Grouse pointed, backed by Lit. We then 
wung around to the left, when both dogs pointed, but moved 
on. Working on down into the hollow, Lit pointed a bevy. 
We then worked on to where the birds had been marked 
down, where Grouse flushed. Moving on, Lit pointed a single 
ird. Wethen worked on through the field for some distance 
When a bevy was flushed by one of the reporters and marke 
down. We then swung round and worked the dogs toward 
hem, when Grouse Dale pointed a single bird and the rest of 
the bevy flushed wild. Going on down and across a ditch, 
Lit flushed a small bevy. The dogs were then taken up for 
ne hour for lunch. 

After lunch they were again put down and worked across a 

large piece of woods which was drawn blank, Grouse Dale at 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


first went rather slowly, but he soon warmed up, and took 
the lead, which he held to the close of the day. t the edge 
of a thicket, Lit pointed a bevy, and Short shot and killed 
one, which was retrieved by Lit. Moving on around the hill, 
Lit pointed in a hedge row, and bird was flushed to order. 
We then swung around over the hill, and a great deal of 
ground was drawn blank, when Lit pointed a bevy in the 
edge of the woods. Moving on down into woods when both 
dogs pointed, and Tallman killed a bird and Grouse retrieved 
i 


t. 

We then moved on, whém the handlers flushed a bevy, 
which were marked down in sedge field. We worked on 
down to them, when Grouse poi to order. Tallman put 
up the bird and killed it, and Grouse retrieved. Moving on, 
Grouse scored a false point. He then roaded on and again 
pointed, backed by Lit. Moving on, Lit pointed, and we 
worked on up to a brier paeee, where Lit pointed a single 
bird, which was flushed and killed by Short, and retrieved by 
Lit. We then worked on through a eorn-field, when Grouse 


pointed, but discovering his error moved on. The dogs were | 


then ordered up, while the judges rode around a gully. 
were then put down again in the of a thicket, when a 
bevy flushed wild in a corn-field, and were marked down in 
the thicket. Moving on, Lit pointed. Ordered on, Grouse 
pointed, and the bird flushed wild. Moving on, | 
porated and then sent on he again pointed, and the bird was 
- eat to order by Tallman, and killed and retrieved by 
rouse. 

We then worked on into thicket, where Grouse pointed 
backed by Lit. We then swung around down the hollow, 
when Grouse pointed a bevy which got up scattering, and the 
dogs were worked to where they were marked down, when 
Lit pointed a —_ bird. Moving on, Lit agen pointed, and 
the bird was flushed to order by Short and killed, and retrieved 
by Lit. Ordered on, Grouse pointed a single bird.. Moving on 
Grouse again pointed a single bird and Lit coming up, refu 
to back and hele the point. The bird was flushed and killed 
by Tallman. A large tield of cotton and sedge and a ae of 
timber was then drawn blank, and the dogs were ordered up 
for the day. = 

FRIDAY. ‘ 


They were put down again at 8:45 on Friday eer in the 
woods where they were taken up the night before, and a good 
deal of ground drawn blank. e worked on over the rail- 
road, when Grouse pointed a bevy in the thick sedge. The 
were flushed to order, and Tallman killed three, of whic 
Grouse retrieved one and Lit one; the other could not be 
found. Working on to where they had been marked down, 
both dogs scored a point in a heavy swale. Moving on, Grouse 
flushed a single bird, and Lit scored a false point. We then 
swung round into the woods, when Grouse 
bevy. Goingon, Lit pointed asingle bird. When then worked 
in up to the edge of the woods, when Lit pointed a single bird, 
and working on in the woods Grouse pointed. Wethenswung 
round down to a ditch, and worked downit in the sedge, when 
Lit pointed a bevy. Short, to order, flushed and killed two, one 
of which was retrieved by Lit. We then worked down to a 
very deep gully, when Grouse, going across, pointed, and 
held his point for some time till we could cross. As we moved 
up to him, Lit pointed another bird, which was flushed and 
she broke in. Moving on, Lit flushed two birds. We then 
swung round back to the woods when Grouse pointed. 

We then drew a great deal of ground blank, and going up a 
hedge row, Grouse commenced roading and Lit coming up re- 
fused to back, and both dogs pointed side by side. A be 
was flushed and two birds killed, and both dogs retrieved. 
We then worked on to where the birds had been marked 
down, and Lit pointed. Moving on she scored a false point. 
A large field was then drawn blank and the dogs were ordered 
up for one hour for lunch. 

After lunch, they were cast off into the woods, and this and 
a large adjoining field of sedge was drawn blank. We then 
crossed the railroad into the woods, when a bevy was flushed 
by the handlers, and marked down in an adjoining corn field. 
Working on over the fence, Grouse pointed, and Tallman to 
order flushed and killed the bird, and Grouse retrieved it. 
We then worked over a large field of sedge, and through a 
piece of woods to a field of stubble and cotton, where both 
dogs were found on points in the high grass. The birds were 
flushed and shot at, but none killed. Now crossing the drain 
to a gully, Grouse flushed, and then in rapid succession scored 
three points. We now moved up along the rail road, and 
across into a field of sedge, when Grouse from having become 
chilled or sick from some other cause, gave out and refused to 
pee <a were then ordered up and the race awarded to 

it at 3:37. 


TRIED TO PASS TIN COIN.—New Haven, Conn.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: While you are relating dog stories 
I would like to add one which, perhaps, will be new. I heard 
it told by Prof. Brewer, of Yale College, in one of his scientific 
lectures, upon, I think, the development of reasoning and 
mental powers in animals. A friend of his living in Bridge- 

rt had a fine dog, who had been taught to take a nickel in 

is mouth each morning, go down to a butcher’s shop and buy 
his breakfast. He was well known at the shop, and always 
promptly served to a fine bone. One morning while wander- 
ing around, the dog found a heap of the small round pieces of 
tin which are i from tin cans used in preserving 
meats, vegetables, etc. They were — and new, the size 
of a five-cent piece, and the dog evidently considered it a find. 
Taking one in his mouth, away he went to the butcher shop 
and demanded a joint. Tickled by the joke the butcher gave 
him one. The dog evidently thought he had struck a big 
bonanza and departed in great delight. In a short time he 
reappeared with a mouthful of tin and several other dogs. 
But the butcher now thought the joke gone far enough and 
refused. The dog tried for a long time to pass his tin and was 
much puzzled, barking his disapprobation. When finally 
convinced it was no use, he departed in great wrath, shame 
and confusion, and evidently thinking his credit gone, refused 
thenceforth ever to go near the shop or take any money to buy 
his meals with, preferring to take what he could get at home. 
—PERCYVAL. 

BEAUFORT.—Mr. George H. Nixon, of Leesburg, Va., has 
sold the pointer dog Beaufort to Mr. Charles H. Mason, of 
New York, for a very large price. Beaufort was whelped in 
May, 1879. He was sired by champion Bow, who is well 
known to our readers. His dam Beulah is litter sister to Mr. 
Orgili’s champion Rush. Beaufort made his first appearance 
in public at Washington last February, winning first in the 
open class, An excellent and truthful likeness of him may be 
found in FOREST AND STREAM of March 8, 1883. He is a fine 
upstanding dog, of about 70lbs. weight. We consider him the 
best looking pointer that we have ever seen. We are assured 
by several gentlemen who have seen him at work, that he is 
also an excellent field performer. Mr. Mason informs us that 
he will take Beaufort tu England and exhibit him at the prin- 
cipal shows there next spring, where we have no doubt he will 
give a good account of himself. Upon his return he will be 
placed in the hands of Mr. Tallman, who will run him in the 
Field Trials next fall. 

MERIDEN DOG SHOW.—Entries for the Meriden, Conn., 
dog show, to be held on Jan. 2,3 and 4, close with t1e secre- 
tary on Dec. 28, at 9 o’clock P. M. Adams Express Company 
return dogs free of charge which have been shipped to the 
show by their line. There is no classification, first and second 
prizes being offered for every distinct breed of dogs, separated 
into dog, bitch and puppy c s, the entry fee in each case 
being one dollar. Mr, James Watson, of New York, will 
judge all the classes. 


. They | 
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| older than the record 





pointed a small | 


[Dxc. 27, 1883, 


SWEET BRIAR.—New York, Dec. 21.—Editor Forest ang 
Stream: In the aot of on mene Show by your 
special co ‘our e, in critizing b 
says: “Sweet Briar is’6 capital brindle bitch, but locke « cg 
shows.” Now,I would inform you; 
special co ndent, in the first place, that we are not in the 
habit of en’ 0 as being younger than they really 
are, and in the second , that we would refer him to the 
E. K. C. 8. B. No. 13,072, where he will find full particulars as 
to her pedigree, age, ete.—RanD W. LIVINGSTON. [There 
= no _—e t the age had been incorrectly stated in 

e record. 


ST. JOHN, N. B., will havea bench show Jan. 16 to 19 in. 
clusive, The secretary’s address is Mr. B. W. Wilson, St 
John, N. B. ; 







We repeat on page 438 directions for the Camp-Fire voting. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


GALLERY CARELESSNESS.—An article, ‘‘Gallery Extension,’ 
in issue of Dec. 6, a just criticism relative to danger resulting from 
want of care, impel me to give a case of peculiar interest, though 
undoubtedly one of many that are not so remarkable either, when 
looked at from a practical point of view. It is only a matter of 
surprise that more accidents of like nature do not occur. In this 
village something over a year ago a man opened a shooting gallery. 
and earned a good living. He was a careful man and an accidental 
discharge of a rifle never occurred in his building. After some 
time the property fell into the hands of our village marshall, a man 
of in ity, but excitable and passionate. Formerly a sailor, Mr. 
Jones had visited nearly every part of the globe. He had been a 
private in the war and eng in many active fights and was 
wounded many times. Always careless with firearms, he used but 
little precaution in his gallery and frequently would go to the tar- 
get to ascertain the score, leaving a cocked gun in the hands of the 
inexperienced. His career was short, and just as he was makin 
some headway in pa: = off a mortgage on a house which shelter 
a wife and six s children, a bullet d through his heart. 
Jones handed a cocked gun one day to an inebriate, who then turned 
round to speak to some one in the crowd, and as Jones was paying 
no attention at the time it was a surprise that some one of the crowd 
was not wounded; but being again put in position the crank pre- 
pared to shoot, but once more turned partially round. Jones, who 
was about five feet distant, carelessly talking, grabbed the gun by 
the muzzle and with a jerk threw the gun upward and past him, but 
as it passed his body the cartridge exploded and caused almost in- 
stant death. The accident was almost entirely his own 
fauit and the shooter was discharged after a round fine 
for drunkenness. The bullet, a small No. 22, poms through 
his heart, and he never spoke afterward. n this case a 
little carelessness cause a result which years of exposure in battles, 
voyaging and street brawls failed to accomplish.—Quantum SuFFIcIT 
(Howard City, Mich., Dec. 18, 1883.) 


WIMBLEDON SOUVENIRS.—Secretary Seabury, of the American 
National Rifle Association, received the following letter from the 
secretary of the British Association. The decorations come as wel- 
come Christmas presents to the late defeated: ‘‘12 Pall Mall East, 
London, S. W., Dec. 4, 1883. Dear Sir: The Council of the National 
Rifle Association have directed me to forward to you the ‘Wimble- 
don’ bars, 1883, which they are desirous of presenting to the mem- 
bers of the American team, fur their acceptation, as a souvenir of 
their visit to Wimbledon, and of the pleasure it gave us to see them 
at our meeting. The number of bars is twenty one; two being in- 
tended for the two ladies who honored us with their presence, and 
who the Council,hope will accept these ‘Souvenirs of Wimbledon.’ 
Believe me, very truly yours, EDMOND St. JoHN MiLpMay, Secretary.” 
The bars arein the form of a small epaulette, 2}4in. long, by 114in. 
wide; the outer edge is of blue cloth about in. wide, on which is set 
a red cloth raised pad, about lin. in width,surrounded by a border 











of gold cord; inside of the border in gold cord letters and figures are ~ 


the words ‘Wimbledon, 1883.’’ This souvenir is constructed so as to 
be sewed on the sleeve of the soldier’s dress coat. 

BULLS HEAD RiFLE CLUB. NEW YORK.—M. Dowler. President; 
J. J. Jordan, Vice-President; A. Lober, Secretary; D. Holland, Trea- 


“surer; G. Zimmermann, Captain. The following score was shot 


Thursday, Dec. 13: G. Zimmermann, 117; M. Dowler, 114; C. Rein, 
114; V. Steinbach, 112; J. Schneider, 111; A. Lober, 110; W. Roos, 110: 
E. Holzmann, 110; J. F. Schroeder, 103;H. Gunther, 102; J. J. Jordan, 
92; S. F. C. Weber, 91; J. F. Campbell, 89. Massachusetts twelve 
ring target. The following scores were shot on Thursday, Dec. 20: 
M. Dowler, 116; G. Zimmermann, 114; A. Lober, 114; C. Rein, 112; G. 
Wendelken, 109; D. Holland, 84.—A. LoBEr. 


BOSTON, Dec. 22.—Walnut Hill range drew its usual quota of 
shooters, who had to face a sharp and strong wind from the north- 
east. All the matches on the programme filled well, but high scores 
were almost an impossibility against the strong breeze. The records 
as made are given below. On 
and all the matches now running will be shot: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


HCushing..4445454545-44 LA Hurd..434444455441 
41544 CHarrison.4544444444-41 
5654445448 ALThayer.4544433444~-39 
43544 WE Burt..433444344 4-37 
54445 S Payson.4 25333344 5-— 
44445 

Match. 
444554444 4-4 
444544 5-48 
4444465 4-2 
5645444 442 
Decimal Target Match. 
9710 649 7% 
67899 4 5—69 
0843 OF 66 
5 68 8 7 8 6-65 
4105 29 8 956 
101019 10 9 9 9—94 
9 9 9 810 9 10—92 
101010 910 8 9 9 9 10—92 
7 910 710 9 910 9-89 
910 8 910 810 7 9 9—89 





THE TRAP. 





Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A number of gentlemen from the city well-known 
as crack shots were the guests of Squire Peck, of Niverville, N. Y., 
on the 18th, and were entertained by the Squire at Trempe2r’s Hotel , 
located on the borders of Kinderiook Lake, N.Y. In the afternoon 
a@ match was shot under New York es, each man 25 birds. 
2iyds. rise, 75yds. boundary. The following scores were made: 

W J Hext.... 5 ..23 JN Foster.... nod 






BPeek....... 22 H Livingston i 
4 Andinwood ..20 8 D Pillsbury wal’ 
a? eee 21 


Another match will take place at the same locality Jan. 5, with 39 
birds, 2lyds. rise, 80yds. boundary.—ALBANY. 

TORONTO, Dec. 20.—The Briggs pigeon tournament was concluded 
this afternoon on the Garrison common, and was aclose contest. The 
contest for first place lay between J. R. Humphrey of Toronto, and 
Belay of Port Perry, who was represented by Pickering, of Toronto. 
They first tried 21 birds at 2lyds. with the following result: 


PENNY. ius o's on. 0s cn eeuicsistanscceVeageckaqawas 111111101111111111111—20 
pO ee ee errr ee 111011111111111111111—20 
They then tried 5 each at 23yds. distance, which trial resulted: 
Humphrey. :......--..0+. 11111—5. Pickering ...:..... 204-026 10011—3 
For the next places there were five candidates, as follows: 
AT Baki, POrat 6). sedsicscc seve delesasae 01111111111110111111—19 
Vek Vis, WORN. 605 cased secede desscpecma 01101111111111111111—19 
POMS DONOINO Foi o:e.0: 66 6:06 400 Ler ededsave 11111111111101101111—19 
OR BOO 505 059 cp ane onnnsdeinsi.somesees 11111111110111111110—19 


M Riordan, Hamilton........... cccrccoscoess 10111101111111111111—19 
‘ raey then tried 5 birds at the 21 yards, when th2y were lined as 
ollows: 


INR code so desir eae batons 19171-—5 . LODGE 6 i060 oe ig eevtiences 11011—4 
re ee pT ee eee eer 001113 
SINE, <6 ec sekanewene 10111—4 

This left Smith and Van Vleck tied, and also Douglas and Coburn. 


hristmas Day the range will be open, 
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lass and Coburn divided fifth and sixth evenly, and 

t seventh. 

This gives the prizes in the following order: 
JR Humphrey, Toronto...........-.-0- esceeee vee feeeeeeeeeeneees 
Pickering. Toronto (for Blong, Port Perry)........... .--+e+-+ee0+: 
a T Smith, Toronto 
Van Vleck, Toronto 
J Douglas and Coburn, Toronto 
M Riordan, Hamilton ........... 

The medals for the first two winners given in addition tothe money 
are beauties and worthy the close contest. 


shoot off, of 3 Smith killed 3 and Van Vleck missed his 
. Doug 





Have you voted? See page 438. 


Canoeing. 
FIXTURES. 


inter Campfire.—Jan. 5, 1884, 8 P. M., at 28 East Fourteenth street. 
— Subject—Sails, Rigging, Steering Gear and Paddles. 











Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEsT AND 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AnD STreaM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 





SPRINGFIELD CANOE CLUB. 





RGANIZED March, 1882, with ten members. Com., F. A, Nicker- 
son; Secretary, C.M. Shedd. Present membership, nineteen, 
Boats—EKighteen canoes, one sneakbox. Floating house on Connecti- 
cut River, at Springfield. Signal, navy blue field, white circle and 
red star. 





CLUB SIGNALS. 


A NUMBER of elubs have not yet responded to our request for 
signals and reports,and among those who have there is an 
alarming majority of the oldstereotyped design of letters on a plain 
field. The signal published above. that of the Springfield C. C., bas 
the merits of being both original and distinctive, and we commend it 
to other clubs. not for them to copy, but as a suggestion of some- 
thing much better than most of them can now boast of. We shall 
continue the publication of club signals each week, and here renew 
our request for those not yet sent in. In this connection we would 
suggest to those interested, that if their signal is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, now is the time to change it. Call a meeting at once, decide on 
asuitable design, and secure your claim toit by forwarding it to 
ForEsT AND STREAM for publication. 

The question of ore of a signal that has pends been dis- 
cussed in our columns, could be very easily settled by all the clubs 
concerned acting on the above suggestion, as each might easily find 
a better design tnan the one in dispute. 








SOME OF MY CANOES. 
PART II.—THE NAUTILUS. 


SEASON'S trial of the Rob Roy, as described in Forrest AND 
Streaw of Nov. 1, had shown the need of a larger boat, particu- 
larly as a cruise down the Sound to New Bedford or Newport was 
decided upon. On each of the previous cruises careful notes of all 
faults and possible improvements in the canoe had been made as 
they suggested themselves, and armed with these, but with a very in- 
definite idea of just what a Nautilus canoe was, we started in boldly 
to design our boat. 

The leading dimensions were: Length, 14ft.; beam, 28in.; depth 
amidships, 94in.; sheer forward, 9i4in.; aft, 844in.; keel, 144in. deep; 
rake of sternpost, 4in. Floor nearly flat; sides straight (no tumble- 
home); elliptical cockpit, with bent coaming lin. high; sliding bulk- 
head; hatches forward and aft over cockpit: no bulkheads or deck 
hatches. The hull was of white cedar this time, the upper streaks 
and decks of Spanish cedar, and the weight of the hull only was 62 
pounds. The rig consisted of a fore and main, both sprit sails, with a 
small jib, about 40ft. in all, and as poor a rig as a canoeist ever was 
bothered with. The sprits were hoisted by heel ropes or halyards, 
running through fair-leaders that slid on the mast, The sails were 
first hoisted by their halyards, then the heel ropes were each hooked 
to the lower end of their respective sprits. and the upper ends being 
inserted in grommets in the peaks, they were hoisted by the heel 


ropes. 

‘he weight of the spars and sails (the latter of heavyduck) was 
but 7lbs., and the total weight of the boat and fitting was 86lbs., 
divided as follows: Hull, 62lbs.; sails and spars, 7lbs.; footboards, 
4lbs. 40z.; two hatches and bulkhead, 4Ibs. 9 oz ; backboard, 1Ib. 1oz.: 
apron, 120z.; rudder, 1lb. 7oz.; stretcher, 1lb. 20z.; painter (heavy 
braided line), 140z.; paddle (7ft.) 8lbs. Forward of the steering gear 
was a tin tray with a wooden lid for stores, and on each side of the 
well, abreast the body, a tin pocket for toothbrush, towel, etc., to 
port, and tools, nuils, wire, cord, etc., to starboard, the three weigh 
ing 8lbs. 120z. Forward of the large tin was stowed a bag of cook- 
ing traps, coffee pot, stew pan, frying pan and a few tin cups and 
plates (5lbs.); on top of the same box was a woolen blanket (5lbs.); 
on one side of the well, under the deck, hung a rubber blanket (2\bs.) 
in straps, and on the other side an oilskin coat and rubber cap (2lbs. 
14oz.), the apron also hanging in the same straps. Abaft the bulk- 
head was stowed a bag.of clothes, and under the after deck hung a 
tin shelf for books, paper, etc. The weights were: Boat, 86lbs.; 
blankets, cooking traps, etc., 18lbs.; provisions, 25lbs. (coffee, rice, 
sugar, = bread, canned goods, etc.); clothes, 10lbs., making 139Ibs. 
in all, the crew weighing, in paddling dress, 140lbs., a displacement 
of 279lbs. on a draft of about 5in., or 644 includ keel. Adding a 
few pounds for fresh stores and water would give less than 150lbs., 
with which weight we had all that was necessary for a comfortable 
cruise of at least a month in warm weather. These figures will com- 
pare well to-day with many boats fitted even less completely. The 
cost of the materials in the boat was $16.84. j 

Our proposed cruise was to extend as far north as New Bedford, 
and the fleet. as first made up, consisted of five canoes, but various 
delays brought us well into August before a start could be made, by 
which time four of the canoeists kad withdrawn, so that the voyage 
had to beabandoned or made alone. In thelast week in August all was 
ready, our boat was loaded on a wagon with flags flying, and followed 
by an admiring concourse of small boys we drove to the river. 
launching about 9 A. M. Alternately sailing ae we reac 
Governor’s Island, distancé twenty miles, at 3:30 P. M. nding and 
resting for awhile, we stowed sail before starting up the East River. 
Our progress was very slow against the strong ebb tide, and danger- 
ous as well, as at this hour all the Sound steamers are starting, and 
it was — to avoid them, the boat sometimes being almost 
uncontrollable in the eddies along the pier ends. Two hours of this 
work only brought us to the Navy Yard, where we ran in for a restin 
still water. Paddling about among the ships we halted alongside the 
Monongahela for a chat with the forward. Starting on again, 
we were soon glad to run alongside a pier to wait for slack water, 
ne ae driven off by a volley of stones from some hoodlums on the 
dock. 

Paddling slowly up a canoe was sighted, which, on hailing, proved 
to be the beasy. Commodore Norton, dling down. Lea’ g her 
we proceeded, the night being clear-with starlight, and the moon just 
rising, until at 8:30 P. M. Hallett’s Point was reached, where a halt of 
an hour was called to wait for the tide. The trip through the Gate 
is still remembered as the pleasantest of many pleasant idles, all 
alone, no other boats in sight, a full moon above and the rushing 
waters beneath. Two attempts to land discovered only treacherous 
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the lateen, and as easily handled. While the larger craft cannot be 
paddled as fast as the small ones, they can, if necessary, stand far 
rougher weather, can carry sail longer and sail faster, and are always 
dryer, roomier and more comfortable for their work, and do not need 
a team of horses to draw them ashore. Of course they would not 
answer for portages, dams and similar work, for which they are no 
more intended than the little boats are for open water. We wish the 
Widgeon a pleasant voyage next summer, and hope to publish her 
log in the future. | 


mud flats, so embarking again the weary crew poaes on, until 
finally a landing was made at Bowery Bay, making a run of about 
thirty miles, mostly under die, and a great part of it inst the 
tide. Hauling the boat up hurriedly the crew was soon rolled up in 
a blanket and sound asleep. 

Before daylight next morning the distant throb of the early Sound 
steamers awokeus, breakfast was prepared and dispatched, the canoe 
launched. and Whitestone reached under paddle. Stopping only to 
report at the station, and to lay in fresh water, we were soon under 
way again, sailing ail day under fore and mainsail, in and out along 
the Westchester and Connecticut shore. About5P. M. a thunder- 
storm caused us to seek refuge on Long Neck Point, where the night 
was spent in a boat house on the shore, distance made thirty miles, 
mostly under sail. 

Next morning was clear and warm; an early swim, breakfast, and 
we were off at7 A. M., with wind ahead foratime. Cedar Point, 
Blackrock, Te Stratford Light were passed in succession, 
until about 4:30 P. M. we stowed sails below, made all snug, and set- 
tled down to a steady paddle across the mouth of the Housatonic, in 
past Charles Island, reaching the opposite side about dark. Pushing 
on in the dusk along a rocky shore, we could find no landing place, 
until, after two hours groping, Merwin’s Point was reached. Camp 
was made for the night, after another run of about thirty-three miles. 
A short paddle next morning brought us into New Haven, where the 
boat was left from Friday until the followmg Monday, while the crew 
went for a short land cruise. 

On starting again Monday morning, we found a fresh off-shore 
breeze, with a lively sea in the bay and outside. Running out under 
foresail, the main was set off Five Mile Point, and the canoe ran all 
day before the wind with pretty rough water, until at dark, a landing 
was made near a dese fishing cabin on Cornfield Point, distance 
thirty-three miles. Next morning found the wind and sea higher, 
and a short run brought us into a bad corner off the breakwater near 
a Light. For atime the position was anything but pleasant, 
but by good luck we escaped worse damage than a thorough wetting. 
Paddling in to the Light we were heartily welcomed by the keeper, 
soon dried by his fire, and after asecond breakfast, started for a land 
cruise over the village. Spending the night at the lighthouse, next 
morning saw us under way at 8:30. 

Witha nee wind and calm water we sailed for a time, then pad- 
dled on to Waterford and sailed again, passing New London at 12:30. 
Off Fisher’s Island wind and sea rose, but sailing on, Stonington was 
passed at 3 P. M., and after three miles hard paddling against wind 
and tide, a landing was made at Watch Hill at 5 P. M., a distance of 
thirty miles easy sailing and paddling, or about three and a kalf 
miles per hour. Sleeping all night on the beach, near the boat- 
house, we were off early the next morning, intending to make New- 
port that night; but three hours of hard work against wind and tide 
only brought us to Quonochontug Beach, a little summer settlement 
eight miles from Watch Hill. As the weather was too threatening to 
venture closer to “Pint Jude’ we put in and found a hearty 
welcome ina fishing cabin on the beach. That night and the follow- 
ing day there was a heavy storm, the memorable one that did so 
much damage to Coney Island, so, of course, canoeing almost on the 
open ocean was impossible. 

Tuesda; —— found us once more afloat, the water calm, sky 
clear, and no wind. The boat’s head was turned to the eastward, 
but at the moment of starting the fishermen were so earnest in their 
advice not to venture, and the chances of good weather in the mid- 
dle of September so unreliable, that we turned about and, bidding 
gee bye, started at 6:30 A. M. for New London. The water was per- 

ectly smooth, the sky clear and blue with light clouds, and the 
weather almost — as with the, young flood under us, sails 
stowed, and rested by our stay ashore, we struck out with the pad- 
dle. Past Watch Hill again, past schooners idly drifting, past 
bunker boats busy with their nets, ee yachts bound for Newport 
and Greenport, we dled on steadily, until at 12:30 we rested along- 
side a steamer in New London harbor, a paddle of.twenty-five miles 
in five and three-quarter hours. 

Leaving the boat aboard the Bolivar, we rambled through the 
quaint o!d town, returning in time to start for New York at 6:30. The 
sail out through the harbor was very pleasant, the quiet old town in 
the distance, the yachts bound in and out, and later thesilence of the 
summer night on the Sound. At5 A. M. we were up, the boat being 
then off the Stepping Stones, and on deck during the remainder of 
the trip through the Gate and down the crowded East River. 

Once at the dock, we launched at 7:30 paddled down on the 
last of the ebb, and met the flood off the Battery. From here the 
work was hard. and only at noon did we reach Staten Island. Stop- 

ing for a short time,we started again through the Kills, svon to find 

he ebb tide against us, and it was only at 6 o’clock, afterten hours and 
a half of continuous hard work, that we had covered 21 the miles from 
New York to our home. The boat was soon stored safely, the crew 
ashore and bound for home. 

Another short cruise to Bay Ridge, Harlem, around New York and 
home made was in October, the boat being finally laid up Nov.7. March 
23 found her afloat again, but she soon changed owners, and in other 
hands has made a number of cruises. In 1878 she was fitted with a 
balance lug sail, the first used in the vicinity of New York, and we 
believe in this country. To-day she rests in N.Y.C.C. the house, and 
though not so young and fair as she once was, she is still good for 
many a cruise. JERSEY BLUE, 




















THE DIAMOND CANOES, 


We have received from Messrs. F. Joyner & Sons their new cata 
logue of boats, a neat pamphlet very handsomely illustrated with 
pcan of their different boats, sailing and rowing, canoes, etc. 

essrs. Joyner build on a model of their own, the *‘Diamond”’ canoe, 
named from the form of the midship section, a triangle, the bottom 
having considerable dead rise up to the waterline and then tumbling 
home. The boats are smoothbuild, and are fitted with a patent cen- 
terboard so arranged as to be deflected by a line inside the boat, 
keeping the blade always upright in the water. A drop rudder of 
metal is also used. falling below the keel, but rising on meeting any 
obstacle. The sails, which are arranged to stow below, are a combi- 
nation of lateen and balance lug, and it is claimed are superior to 
either. The area for a 30in. canoe is: mainsail, 54ft.; mizzen 30ft. 
Metallic hatches are fitted aft, giving access to the compartment. A 
larger canoe, for two persons, is 16X3ft., with cockpit 10ft.<30in. and 
fitted with oars or paddles. These boats are copper fastened and 
varnished. The other photographs of sail and row boat combined and 
of open rowboats show very handsome craft. The latest are fitted with 
a new style of seat, which is recommended as being very comfortable. 

























AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 


We will commence next week the publication of a series of papers 
on the above subject, intended especially for amateurs who have had 
no previous experience in boat building. The designing of the canoe 
is a branch we shall not go into at present, but assuming the design 
decided on, we shall commence with the model and endeavor to make 
= the methods of taking off and enlarging the lines, laying down 

he boat and making the molds, and all the subsequent operations 
of building, giving illustrations where necessary, including the lines 
of canoes of different types. In connection with the above articles of 
we shall also give a description of canvas-boat building. While we 
shall confine ourselves to canoes, the processes described are applic- 
able to any kind of boats, and we hope to make the subject interest- 
ing to many of our readers. : 




















THE GALLEY FIRE. 













se are many times when the larder of the amateur cook, even 

though well stocked with potable and portable supplies, fails to 
satisfy his innermost longings. Potted meats, canned chicken, 
turkey, etc, are all very well, but none can take the place of a hot 
stew or a bowl of soup, articles which are beyond the skill of many 
canoeists. ; 

Several years ago the expectations of canoeists were raised and 
their appetites whetted by the announcement of a new discovery, a 
powder contained in a small can, with which, and a little hot water, 
a delicious soup could easily and quickly be made. Julien, mock 
turtle, chicken, tomato, beef; the hungry paddler read the list, rushed 
off and purchased, made one bowl according to directions, and went 
sadly back to the juicy corn beef, and nutritious salt pork. 

Now. who will give us a receipt for something that will be easily ‘ 
prepared, and also hot, savory and satisfactory. Let it besome “sort 
of broth, or soup, or stew,” an Irish one, a chowder, a hash or a 
potpie, of meat, clams fish or birds; let there be onions in it, or even 
garlic, perhaps canned tomatoes, plenty of potatoes, and a little sea- 
soning. in time we may attain even to dumplings, but above all let it 
be quickly made. The canoe is beached, tent pitched, fire burning, 
and we can’t wait long for supper, the day’s hunting is over, all are 
back at camp, game and fish are ready at hand; the yacht is anchored 
for the night, sails are being furled, ropes coiled down, and the cook 
is already rattling the pans below, we're all hungry and waiting, so 
who'll speak first. 








































THE CHART LOCKER. 











II.—CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


A correspondent informs us, in answer to “W. H. N.’s” inquiry, 
that there is no stated time for the logs to run on the Connecticut. 
as it depends on the height of the water and the weather during the 
early part of the year. 

Thanks are due to “C. F. E.” for offers of information concerning 
Onondaga, Oneida, Cayuga, Cross and Seneca lakes Fish Creek. 
Wood Creek, from Rome to Oneida Lake, Oneida and Seneea rivers 















BUILDING NOTES. 


THE PERFECT CANOE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just been reading the discussions on ‘The Perfect Canoe,” 
whichb.for the past few weeks have been conducted in your journal, 
and I can plainly see from these and other sources that the ‘‘correct 
canoe’’ to have now is one with a board and balance lugs. 

I am rather sorry for this, as the old style of canoeing is slowly 
dying out and giving place to these larger craft which we so aptly 
termed ‘‘poor man’s yachts.” although it takes a man more than 
poor to run them and keep them up with the times. For afternoon 
— in some such place as New York Bay they probably have un- 
mistakable advantages, yet I think in the end that these large canoes 
will hurt canoeing here, as they have in England; it is these large 
ones which are adualiy working into racing machines, and it is the 
racing craze which does the harm. For instance, a man adds twenty 
square feet to his sail area, and to compensate it he has to increase 
the size of his boat (weight or dimensions) or sacrifice safety, until 
in the end he has a4 canoe which is entirely unfit for canoeing. I be- 
lieve in a smaller boat, a compromise type, which I can dle easily 
against a heavy sea and head wind, one which I can make a portage 
with, can carry on my back around a dam, can lift out of the water 
and put back without assistance, and yet one which will stand a 
heavy sea under sail,and can beat to windward. I believe the 
smaller canoes are capable of all this if built properly and handled 
eoneent. I know that in my little Stella Maris, only 27in. beam and 
65lbs., I have more than once ridden out some pretty rough weather 
more than ten miles from land. 

I don’t go canoeing to beat all small boats in my Pron to dash by 
all the surrounding uties and score the greatest distanco in a day. 
Why, if I did, I would have a steam engine or an electro motor put in 
my boat. Canoeing seems to be a sort of easy-going, troubador life, 
and its participant should not be afraid to rough it or sleep in his 
canoe, nor should he have a canoe that had to be landed at a tloating 
wharf, or dragged to the water by a pair of horses the next morning 
after the tide had fallen. 

I know it is good amusement to be tinkering with one’s rigging and 
fixings, to have all the halyards, downhauls, topping lifts and reefing 
gear of a larger craft, but are they really —— on acruise? Is is 
not hard to furl and stow the large lug sails if a severe squall comes 
on unawares, if among breakers or on the reefs? Would not the 
lateen be quicker and safer? Then these large boats are hard to 
— to land in the surf, to draw up on shore, and to do many of 

hese little necessities, which, besides being most important, add 
variety to the pleasures of the canoeist’s life. 

Most of our fong cruises have been made in smaller boats, that of 
the Maria Theresa, for instance. True canoeing consists more in the 
skill in handling than in the canoes handled. I write this to show 
that the little canoes are good sea boats, if well handled, as well as 
the large, and to others as well as myself they appear better for gen- 
eral cruising. I hope we shall hear more of them during the winter, 
and that others will try to defend and discuss their merits. 1 may 
some time be won over to the larger type, with their heavy boards 
and lug sails, but I think it is improbable. Any way, I intend to try 
my little Stella Maris on a two-months’ cruise along the shores of 
Northern New England next summer. WIDGEON. 


[The fears of our correspondent that ‘racing machines’’ will dis- 
lace the craft now in use,to the extinction of canoeing.are groundless. 
he cruising done is so much greater than the racing, that very 

few boats will be built exclusively for the latter purpose. Of the boats 
thus far famous as racers, there is not one that is not equal to the 
best of the cruisers, the only addition to a good hull being larger 
spars and more ballast. There is a place in canoeing for the larger 
boats with heavy boards and (for racing) ballast and large sails, as 
well as for the smaller ones. There seems to be hardly any limit to 
what can be done in a 27in. canoe, but that it is safe and- dry in 
rough water, or at all suitable for coast work, has yet to be proved. 
Ballast, depth, sheer and freeboard are absolutely in ble in 
any boat for rough water, and no canoe can be safe without them. 
The large sails alluded to are not used in open water cruising, and 
the sails used for that purpose, if properly rigged, are far safer than 







11I.—PASSAIC RIVER. 


rTHE Passaic River rises thirty odd miles northwest of its mouth 

and follows the form of a gigantic S about a hundred miles to 
the sea. The scenery along its banks is diversified. Now the stream. 
wood-fringed, winds through broad meadows; anon it skirts the base 
of high hills, and at two points it rounds the sheer ends of tewering 
heigbts, on maps called mountains. 

The voyager may either camp out or stop at towns. Fairly good 
camp sites abound. The former is the better plan. If the cruise be 
made—as it should—in fall or spring, let a gun be carried, as duexs 
are numerous. 

The canoeist intending to run this stream should take the D., L. & 
W. R. R. to Chatham, N. J. Here take team and strike south along 
the western slope of Long Hill some three miles. On the Green Vil- 
lage turnpike head west to where it crosses Great Brook. 

Lunching here, a few miles’ paddle on the narrow stream and you 
enter the broader Passaic. Plain work, steady, even current to head 
of little rift, just above Millington. Land here, left, and ascend the 
hill. The magnificent view obtained from the crest will richly repay 
the effort of climbing. Look out for ruffed grouse in these woods, - 

Run the rift and portage around Millington dam. 

Between this place and Chatham there are three dams, necessi- 
tating three short portages, in a distance of about sixteen miles. 

From Chatham dam to Little Falls, about forty miles, fair current, 
no portages. Stream very crooked, especially about Horse Neck. 
Ducks and snipe in season. 

Between Little Falls and Dundee Lake lies the roughest purt of the 
river. It can be run with hard work, but the average canoeist will 
wish he had not attempted it ere the lake is reached. Shallow, rocky 
rifts abound, but can be run. The worst feature is the hard portag- 
ing to be done in the heart of the city of Paterson. 

he most satisfactory plan is to portage, left, just above the Little 
Falls, fifty yards, to Morris Canal. A paddie of six miles—no locks 
or planes—takes you through Paterson. Just where you skirt the 
— bill, stop, climb a hundred feet and obtain a fine view of city 
and plain. 

Just below Paterson portage, by team, to Dundee Lake. Spend an 
afternoon here if possible. Portage around flood gate at the huge 
stone dam, follow the race ahalf mile or so, and then slide your 
canoe gently down the grassy slope to tide water. If the tide serves 
right you may, by good generalsnip in launching, enjoy the running 
of a very pretty little rapid. . 

Ten miles’ sail or paddle on the now lovely stream and Newark is 
reached. Five miles monotonous paddle, and hurrah for Newark 
Bay. Hoist sail. Shape your course for a six-mile run south by east 
to the Kills, or, heading southeast, three miles; land on east snore: 
portage fifty yards to canal, paddle two miles to Idle Hour Hotel, 
and then portage twenty yards to New York Bay. 

Six days are required to satisfactorily make this trip. October is 
the best month for it. , Foster. 
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CLEVELAND CANOE CLUB.—Messrs. George W. Gardner and W. 
H. Eckman, of Cleveland C. C., momeee into the Ohio at Cincinnati 
on ae Day, and on Monday, Dec. 3, ran the falls at Louis- 
ville, Ky., ‘catching just enough of the aqueous to make it lively.” 
Their best runs thus far, under paddle, have been 41, 49,50 and 53 
niles, average start 8:30 A. M. Camp 4:30. They were in Camp 
Heighway at Stephenspori, Ky., Dec. 5. 


THE RONDOUT CANOEISTS have secured for quarters for the 
coming year, the old ferry house at the mouth of the Rondout Creek . 
Marine tramps cruising up or down the Hudson are invited to call, 
= if they find we are not “at home” shove their cards under the 

loors: 


PERSONAL.—Com. Nickerson, of Springfield, has been in New 
York for a few days, and we had a very pleasant cail from him at 
our office. Mr. Rushton promises to be in New York shortly, and if 
possible, to atend the next camp-fire. 






















See partieulars of prize voting on page 438, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Bachting. 


“CRUISES IN SMALL YACHTS.” 





WE have received a new volume of yachting yarns written = pee ee | G. H. Seri 


F. Speed, and published by Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, 

don. This little volume, which is profusely illustrated with off-hand 
pen and ink sketches, is sure to be read with interest and profit. as it 
relates the experience of one of those thorough British yachtsmen 
who follow the sport from downright love of boats and fondness for 
the sea. With them work becomes a pleasure, and the handling of 
their craft a resistless ambition. To follow their cruisings is to haye 
a new chapter of life unfolded, the like of which is, alas, scarcely 
known as yet in our own waters. So in this volume you fairly smeil 
the salt sea air and feel at once you are talking with an adept whose 
pulse keeps time to your own and not with the miserable sham article 
who is everlastingly yearning for “‘comfort,” ‘‘pleasure sailing, “a 
nice party on the water,”’ and who ‘doesn’t wan't to go to —_ 

“thinks October too cold to go sailing,” *‘wan ts to put in every night 
80 as to go to sleep nicely,” and so onwithout end. Ugh! how sick 
these lollipop imitations do make us, and what a relief to turn from 
the verdants who have less backbone than a dish clout to the breezy 
pages of a volume in whith work and weather are not shirked. and 
in which the ‘old hen” yacht dawdler is for the nonce drop) from 
the surroundings. Skipp r Speed reels off the log of his cruise to Bel- 
gian and Holland waters in a little 8-ton cutter in roving style, spiced 
with humor and explanatory sketches and accompanied by track 
charts as well. The delights and adventures, mishaps and escapes 
are depicted with a grapnic pen and what is more, the ide book 
has not been drawn upon to pad. The author confines himself to 
what yachtsmen care to read, the doings of his craft and the life of 
himself and crew, and that is ie we toek the book in hand and 
never dropped it till a wonderful sketch on the last page announced 
that all good things have an end. To canoeists, especially those in 
search of big canoes, for work in oe water, the volume is replete 
with hints and instruction, as two of the cruises related were made 
in craft, the exact classification of which, as the author admits, is de- 
hatable. 


THE SEASON IN BRITISH WATERS. 


oe UNT’S MAGAZINE” for December contains a table of winnings 

H of British yachts from which we make up the following: The 
cutter Samoena, 8$ tons. J, Jameson. won a total of $6,100, or wore than 
ali the prizes raced for in America put together, andjequal to say one- 
eighth of her value. This prize money is covered by a string of nine- 
teen winning flags flown at the end of the season. Second on the 
list we find the new flyer Marjorie, 68 tons, J. Coats, with $4.100, cap- 
tured in 9 firsts, 6 seconds, and 2 thirds, May, the crack forty, has 
to her eredit 15 firsts, 4 seconds, and 2 thirds, footing up a profit of 
about $3.900, The yawl Neptune. 46 tons, follows close upon her 
heels with $3,700 scooped in 9 firsts and one second. Sleuthhound, 
one of Fife’s bold ships, landed $3,000 for the Marquis of Ailsa, and 
Mr. Beavor Webb’s powerful Tara shows the gratifying sum of $2,750 
in 11 firsts and 6 seconds, which is a very satisfactory result for a 
new vessel troubled with too heavy a stick during the greater part of 
the season. Schooner racing has practically ceased in foreign waters 
as it is likely to doin our own, since the cutter is destined to become 
the sporting rig par excellence all the world over. Only four opeu 
boats figure in the long list of 255 winners. Among the smaller craft 
itis interesting to note thatthe Daisy, cutter, 25ft. loadline, won 2 
seconds and 1 third, amounting to about $40, as this cutter will make 
her debut in our waters next spring. — 

In point of rig the 255 winner are divided as follows: 9 schooners, 
with Miranda atthe head ofthe list, of course, having won some 
$2,250 in seven firsts and two seconds; 32 yawls; 1 catboat, the Belle 
Lurette, tooled to victory all alone in her glory by the Prince of 
Wales, with Lord “‘Charley”’ Beresford to tend the mainsheet; 4 open 
boats of various kinds; 4 screw steamers in tea-kettle sit-on-the-safety- 
valve matches: 3 little luggers and 202 cutters to represent the smart- 
est rig ever bent to sticks In this mundane sphere. In point of ton- 
nage we summarize as under: The biggest schooner which lifted 
money was the Waterwitch, of 148 tons, and the two smallest, the 
Helen, of 10 tons, and the Violet, of 14 tons, the latter belonging to 
the Royal Engineers’ Y.C.. of Chatham, and a few seasons ago tooled 
in many a Thames match by a brother of the writer. The average 
tonnage of all the winning schooners was 71 tons. The biggest yawl 
in the list isthe Wendur, of 125 tons, and the two smallest the Lutra 
and White Dove, of 3 tons each: the average tonnage of all the yawls 
being 40. The screws were the Boadicea, of 435 tons; Chazalie, of 696 
tons: Eros, of 314 tons, and Santa Maria, of 330 tons. The luggers 
figured about 2 tons each. The b‘ggest cutter we find to be the 
Erycina, of 90 tons, and the smallest of the crack rig are the trio 
Lala. Mascotte and Surf, each of 1% tons. The tonnage of all the 
winning cutters foots up 2,463 toos, or an average of about 12 tons, 
showing a great prevalence of cutters of small size from 2 to 20 tons, 
to brmg down the general average to a comparatively low figure. 
By the way. we had almost overlooked the good little sloop Wulfruna, 
of 3 tons, the winner of a second prize, whose lines have been pub- 
lished in the Field, and whose cruising has been duly logged in 
Hunt's jolly pages. Though rigged as a sloop, Wulfruna’s designer 
zave his craft lots of depth and a draft of 4ft. on 16ft. loadline, so she 
is not to be classed as a trap, though trimming but a single jib, 


MEASUREMENT. 


_ London Field of Dee.8 has an article relating to measure- 
ment, in whicn reference 1s made to the sail area rules of the Sea- 
wanhaka and New York Y. C. with this remark: 

“The effect of the New York Y. C. rule is that, when the length of 
water line exceeds the square root of the sail spread, the excess in 
the former quantity is doubled; but this condition does not vezy fre- 
quently occur, except in eases like Lyra, or insuch extreme examples 
as Jullanar. On the other hand, when the square root of the sail 
spread exceeds the length on the water line, the operation of the 
New York rule becomes very oppressive on vessels with compara- 
tively short length of loadline. An examination of the table just 
given will show this. What the object of the New York Y. C. was in 
determining on a formula which is so favorable to vessels of the 
British type we do not know; but itcan be assumed to have been that 
it was intended to act as an incentive toward producing vessels of 
less beam and greater depth in relation to length. So far we can 
quite agree with the objects of the club; but its action is by no means 
approved of by many, who refuse to recognize any advantages in the 
English type of yacht for American waters.” 

We are unable to agree with this reasoning, and ascribe the con- 
clusions of the Field to some oversight which further consideration 
will, no doubt, correct. The rule of the New York Y. C. is this: 

S + 2 > 
= = and the rule of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. is or 
That is to sav the N. Y. ¥. C. gives greater weight to length than to 
sail, just double the weight, and the S. C. Y. C. rule, on the othe- 
hand, gives length enly the same weight as sail, or more weight to 
sail by comparison with the other rule. Hence, measurement by the 
New York Y. C. method brings about a result more nearly equal to 
the yacht’s loadline length in all cases, the sail factor influencing 
less change than in the Seawanhaka rule. The Field says: “The > 
effect of the New York Y. C. rule is that, when the length of water 
iine exceeds the square root of the sail spread, the excess in the 
former quantity is doubled.” This must be a mistake, for the excess 
is doubled only in the numerator, the final result of the formula, how- 
ever, being to make that excess of loadline count only for twv-thirds. 
That is, the yacht has one-third of this excess subtracted from her 
length, and benefits to that extent ia consequence of her small rig. 
Or in figures, if the square root of the sail area be 60, and the load- 
line 68ft.. then the measurement of the yacht will be by New York 
rule: 

60--(2 63) 
OT EXe) con. 
3 

Whereas her length is 63ft. 

On the other hand the Seawanhaka rule shows such a boat greater 
favor, for _— 

st -61.5 feet, 


» 
which is half a foot lesson which to pay a tax than the New York 
rule brings about. In other words, the Seawanhaka rule is mcst 
favorable to long, narrow boats with small rigs, and not the New 
York rule, as the article in the Field implies. Exactly the same effect 
is shown in all cases, no matter what the relation of sail to length, 
for if the square root of the sail be taken as 64 and the loadline as 
69, then by the New York rule: 

a (BN%S 
- X?) 61.38 feet, 


and by the Seawanhaka rule: 
64-460 
= 62 feet. 

That is, the short boat with large rig will pay a heavier penalty in 
rating for her peculiarities under the Seawanhaka rule and not as 
the Field infers when it writes: ‘‘The New York rule becomes ver 
oppressive on vessels with comparative short length of loadline,” 
and also, contrary to whatthe Field advises when, in its editorial 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF WINNERS, 1883. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF RACES. 


May 4. Gananoque.—First class, 4 starters: Eclipse 1, Capt. Abbe 2. 
Second class, 4 starters: Sunbeam 1, Midnight 2. 
July 3. Match.—Sylvia, B. Q. Y. C., beats Gracie, B. Q. Y. C. 
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We also make the following corrections: 
July 4. Hv. Y. C.—Emma 8. should read Emma 8. Collins. 
July 4, Cleveland.—Charm should be Charon. and in the list of win- 
ners ave Prov. Y. C., 3 prizes instead of 2; Mischief, Prov. 
Y. C., should not be in list. (See issues of Nov. 15 and 22). 
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elsewhere quoted, it says: “If it is thought that the present rule of 
the New York Yacht Ciub favors a long and narrow vessel to an un- 
desirable degree, it will be easy to fall back on the Seawanhaka rule 
and no one will complain.” 

This would be jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. If the 
New York Yacht Club wishes to bear less heavily on short boats and 
less in favor of long boats, the proper steps would lead in just the 
oppesite direction proposed by the Field, for sail should be given 
still less weight than it now bas inthe New York Yacht Club rule, 


and the formula should be modified to = = L, or something of the 


same kind. This would, however bring about a result so nearly the 
same as loadline length, that ‘‘simple length’’ might as well be taken 
at once. If square root of sail be taken at 60 and loadline 63 feet, as 
before, then by present rule: 
60+-(63<2)__ 
3 
and by our suggested modification: 
604-(633)__ 
t 


62ft. 


=62.25ft. 


That is the narrow yacht with small sails would rate 62.25ft. in- 
stead of 62ft. as under present rule, her loadline being 63ft. And for 
the case of short boat with large sail, using same figures as before, by 


the existing rule: 
SACO) 61.88. 

By our modification: 3 

SEXO oem: 

That is the short wide boat with large sail, 60ft. loadline, would by 
existing rule rate 61.33ft. and by our modification only 61ft. 

If, however, the theory of rating by length and sail be founded upon 
correct principles, then it is certain that even in the present N. Y. Y 
C. rule, sail receives too little weight and not too much as the Field 
erroneously concluded, and any modification in equity ought to be 
made in the direction of the Seawanhaka rule, giving greater influ- 
ence to sail, thereby pena!izing short boats with large rigs to a greater 
extent than the present N. Y. Y. C. rule, and favoring narrow, long 
boats with small sail in proportion. 

But with the fear of a visit from a foreign cutter before their eyes, 
it is not likely the New York Y. C. will make any change except it be 
to favor broad boats and big sail spread, and that intention inclines 
many members to a resort to “‘simple length’’ with its concomitant 
sin of oversparring. 

The London Field was probably misled by a stupid blunder as to 
Gracie’s length, repeated for years in the club beok of the N. Y. Y.C. 
The Gracie is not 61ft. long, but 69.5ft. by dubbing away several 
inches of her planking from 70ft. length. Her displacement is 62 tons, 
and ballast anywhere from 24 to 29 tons for all anybody knows about 


o 


A CHALLENGE TO BRITISH YACHTSMEN. 


MONG the many remarkable things which were introduced to the 
british public in 1851 was the United States yacht America. She 
represented quite a new departure in form of hull and cut and sit of 
canvas, each quality being of such signal merit as to require little or 
no alteration after the lapse of over thirty years. The designer and 
builder of this yacht was a West of England man: but it is doubtful 
if he would have produced such a craft had he remained in this 
country. She was brought to Cowes by her owners in the expecta- 
tion that she would defeat the pick of the English yachts, and then be 
sold at a great profit. Some difficulty was experienced in arranging 
any contests, for the reason that the owners absolutely declined to 
sail in any match where a time allowance was one of the conditions. 
Eventually, however, besides a match with a schooner of much in- 
ferior size, it was arranged that the America should compete fora 
cup given by the Royal Yacht Squadron, all time allowances being 
waived. The America came in first and won this cup, and subse- 
quently she was sold to the late Lord de Blaquiere. But we need not 
follow the history of the yacht further, as it is the Cup we have now 
to deal with. 

The original owners of the yacht, in the year 1857, gave the trophy 
to the New York Yacht Club as a perpetual challenge cup, open to 
the yachts of any nationality ; but nothing was heard of it in Eng- 
land until the year 1865, when some American yachtsman caused the 
conditions to be published here. No formal notice, however, was 


| taken of the matter until the year 1870,when Mr. Ashbury chal- 


lenged the club to sail for the cup, and at once a bitter war of words 
coumenced. The owner of the Cambria claimed to sail a single- 
handed match, according to the terms of the deed of gift; and in 
this be was supported by the only surviving donor of the cup. How- 
ever, the New York Yacht Club insisted on opposing to the Cambria 
a large fieet of yachts, numbering at least as many as sailed against 
the America in 1851. Apart from this the club behaved fairly 
enough, and even gave the Cambria the weather station at the start; 
and there is no doubt that, had not the wind shifted right round 
after the yachts were in position, the Cambria would have got away, 
and never been caught. In the following year Mr. Ashbury chal- 
lenged again with the Livonia schooner, and was once more unsuc- 
cessful. Since that time there have been some uninteresting con- 
tests for the cup between Canadian and American yachts, but the 
trophy still remains in New York. Now, however, according to the 
American papers and some rumors from the Clyde, there is a pros- 
pect that a British yacht will be sent over to challenge for the prize 
next season. In view of this, the New York Yacht Club is invited to 
overhaul its rule of measurement for the purpose of ascertaining if 
it does not treat vessels of the Bricish type, ja age with those 
of the American model, toe leniently. This ceeding on the part 
of some alert American yacht-owner has ca forth some very re- 
markable language from a newspaper which devotes a considerable 
portion of its space to yachting matters. This paper asserts (and it 
would seem with some reason, judging by the quotations we make ia 
another column) that *‘some prominent members of the club have 
appeared in print with the estion that dabbling and cooking the 
rule be again undertaken, with a view of out-classing the cutter, and 
prejudicing her chances in advance by j lery which would be met 
with indignation at home and abroad.” The oe referred to is of 
opinion that ‘*such bare-taced chicanery’’ will be nothing short of 
** infamous.” 

We could not venture to offer any opinion at all resembling the 
above. but we cannot help fearing that the rule will be tampered 
with, for the reason suggested, when we recollect what was dune 
ip 1871. The Cambria, it must_be remembered, was, compared with 
American yachts of about her length, of heavy displacement, and the 


time allowance in vogue in America in 1870 was based on length and 
breadth multiplied together to represent area of loadline. As the 
Cambria was long in proportion to breadth, as compared with the 
American yachts, and was able to carry her canvas equally well, this 
rule gave her some advantage. Accordingly, during the winter of 
1870 the club altered the rule toone of displacement, a view, it 
can be presumed, of giving the American yachts an advantage, as it 
was plain that the weight of the Cambria would tell in anything like 
a breeze. The effect of the rule on the Livonia matches was that she 
had to allow the Columbia three minutes, instead of less than half a 
minute. We are far from contending that the displacement rule was 
not a much better rating than the length-and-breadth rule for an in- 
ternational contest; but neither was so fair for such a purpose as the 
sail-area rule, which the club has now in use. If it is thought that 
the present rule of the New York Y. C. favors a long and narrow 

| vessel to an undesirable degree, it will be easy to fall back on the 

| Seawanhaia rule, and no one will complain; but to take “‘size of hull” 

| of itself, merely because it is anticipatea that it will penalize the 
challenging yacht, ought to be deprecated. There would, however, 
be little or no — to size if associated with sail area by such a 
method as to show the merits of the larger yacht moved by the 
sinaller sail spread in the contests. 

There is another matter in connection with the conditions under 
which the cup is to be sailed for which requires notice. It will be 
recollected that in the 1871 matches with the Livonia the club exer- 
cised its right to name a yacht for each contest on the morning of the 
race. This right is now introduced into the conditions (the original 
deed of gift having been altered) as follows: ‘‘In case the parties can- 
not mutually agree upon the terms of a match, the challenged party 
shall have the right to contest for the cup in one trial over the usual 
course of the annual soaas of the club, subject to its rules and sail- 
ing regulations, the challenged party not being required to name its 
representative until the time agreed upon for the start.” Now weall 
know how easy it is to disagree as to the terms of a match; and we 
think, if a disagreement did occur—as it very likely would, for some 
reason or the other—it would be better if the challenging party with- 
drew altogether from the scene, and declined a contest with a com- 
petitor which is only to be named at the moment of the start. Before 
any British yacht crosses the Atlantic to compete for the cup, all the 
terms ought to be agreed upon, and certainly a yacht should be 
selected for the contest by the challenged parties some days before 
the date of the match.—London Field, Dec. 8. 

[As the London Field truly remarks, the original deed of gift con- 
tained no clause giving the club the right to select a vessel n instant 
before the start to suit the particular weather of the day. but left the 
Cup to be sailed for under the ordinary rules of the club, which re- 

uire entries tc close not less than forty-eight hours before the start. 

‘he club, however, subsequently caused an inequitable clause to be 
inserted, giving them the privilege of naming a competitor on the 
morning of the race, a privilege not participated in by the foreigner, 
since it would be impracticable for him to have more than one vessel 
at hiscommand. This clause, it is needless to say, is unsportsman- 
like, because reserving tu one side only a right of the utmost import- 
ance in influencing the decision of the day. It demands that the 
visiting yacht must all round qualities, equalling in each and 
every respect the qualities to be found, not in a single vessel of our 
own, but in the whole squadron collectively. She must be as fast as 
our fastest light weather production, as fast as our best heavy weather 
boat, as as our frail butterflies in smooth water, and at the same 
time able to match our best heavy weather racer. She is asked to do 
much more than any one of our boats, and must excel in every re- 
quisite, though each one of her competitors need be Serene « ly in 
the weather for which she would be especially selected. hen in 
January, 1882, the deed of gift was returned to the only surviving 
donor for revision, the manifest unfairness of thi» particular clause 
was pointed out plainly enough in these columns. But so far from 


bringing about a modification thereof, the deed was again accepted by 
the New York Y. C. with this objectionable clause boldly put forth in 
still more forcible language, and so stands to this day. Of ceurse, a 


challenging vessel deemed sufficiently su: ior to our own yachts to 
overlook the heavy handicap this clause imposes, may see fit to carry 
the war into Africa without reference to the one-sided privileges re- 
served to ourselves, but British yacht owners are not very likely to 
overate their vessels to any such extent. The only way out of the 
difficulty is that indicated in the Field. Either the challenger from 
abroad should seek to arrange special terms with the New York Y. 
C. agreeable to both parties, or should the club insist upon the ea- 
forcement of the unsportsmanlike condition attached to the deed, 
the challenger should withdraw on the ground of being unable to 
obtain a fair race, thus stripping the America Cup of its international 
pretenses. We may here add that there is no good reason to suppose 
that perfectly fair terms cannot be arranged with the New York Y. 
C., so far as the good and honest intentions of the club are con- 
cerned. The onl —— lies in the fact that the great body of the 
members of the New York Y. C. are scarce able to tell one end of a 
vessel from the other, and in the natural desire to protect our inter- 
ests as they —_ to be, are liable to be swayed by an over-zealous 
and unbalanced minority. The British yachtsman contemplating a 
visit next year should come to a full understanding with the New 
York Y. C. before setting sail, and thus avoid an undertaking which 
otherwise might fall through at the last moment. 

As to the Field’s reference to the measurement rules of the New 
= = C. and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., remarks are offered 
elsewhere. 





DEEP AND LIGHT DRAFT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Following with much interest the arguments for deep and light 
draft, I think Iam in the position of a looker-on. May it not be in 
this matter, as in every other case, that truth lies in neither extreme 
but in something between the two? While fully agreeing with you 
that depth and power is what we want if we cruise at sea, the ques- 
tion arises, ‘Do we want tocruise at sea?’ In this matter I fully 
agree with Mr. Roosevelt. Ido not except as av occasional ex- 

rience. You frequently quote the fondness of English yachtsmen 
or this amusement of cruising at sea. Isn't the reason of this 
obvious, when we know that to cruise at all they must go to sea, 
whereas with us the case is entirely diferent. From to 
Florida we have a splendid cruising ground of inland waters, or 
when we have to go outside the distances are short and can be run 
by daylight, or at most, one night out. When it has to be done I can 
do it, but am like the man that ate the crow, must say I don’t hanker 
after it. Now what weare all striving after is the best model suit- 
able for our yachting waters. This, in my judgment, is not the cutter, 
owing to one fatal objection that has frequently urged before, 
and that is her extreme draft. I know your reply to this objection 
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those “who are fond of over mud flats, sand bars, etc.,"’ 
about witticisms not remove the mud flats, sand 


put your oa ; 

. our whole navigation is fullofthem. Take 
bar’. Sesapeake Bay, on one of the tributaries of which I have been 
re-iding for the last seventeen years, and the beauties and capabili- 

of our yachtsmen know anything about. It is iull 
utter sailing, not, indeed, the Bay 


i 
& 
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; as well as yachtsmen, like to go. My 
yacht is never out of commission, Indeed I may say she is more in 
commission in January than in July, if the waters are at all naviga- 
ble. Now, confining myself to Ch waters. what form of 
eraft do we want to navigate its waters that will afford us the most 
pleasure and comfort. the first and foremost place she must pos- 
sess speed, and by this I do not mean the speed of the ‘‘ jib and mam- 
sail” in t racing craft, uced by an enormous amount of 
canvas, ooners, and such fancy rigs, but the honest s to be 
had out of a good model, properly canvassed for cruising, one in 
which the owner can take a day’s or a week’s cruise, * tackling” 
everythutg that comes along and putting the most of them under 

stern. Now for con#fort she must have good accommodations below 
and good deck room, the last being as essential to comfort as the 
former, but neariy always toa long cabin trunk and that 
utter abomination, a large cockpit. Unless for mere summer after- 
noon sailing I would not owna yacht with a cockpit. To diverge 

ht here to another point, the ‘‘ non-capsizability”’ of the cutter, I 
iiek the same result can be obtained in the shoatest draft by taking 
the same means that the cutter does, and that I conceive to be im- 
movable ballast as low down as possible, a good part in the keel, and 
keep the water out. The shoalest draft will right herself after “a 
knock down” under these conditions and that is all the cutter accom- 

shes in this respect. I think you make a great mistake iu claim- 
ng that the deep draft is the only form that is not capsizable, the 
ouly point in this matter peing that both deep and shoal drafts will 
“knock down” if hit hard enough; but the cutter, having no place 
where the water can get in, owing to her flush deck and no cockpit, 
rights herself as soon as the flurry is past. But the ordinary shoal 
draft fills with water and sinks or lies on her side as the amount of 
ballast shifts. p the water out of her and her ballast in its 

lace and she will come up when the squali has passed as well as the 

eepest cutter. And now &k todeck room. This is a great deside- 
ratum at all times, but pgm important for the —— 
yachtsman, if I may coin a word. [fa duck shooter, he wants 
plenty of room for sink boat, skiffs, decoys, etc . as well as room 
to handle his light sails, and for a thousand other purposes 
that all yachtsmen know of, and which are unnecessary to mention 
here. As to cabin arrangements, tastes differ so that no rule can be 
laid down. The only thing to be sa.d is to get as much height to the 
cabin as ible.“ This is where the deep draft has a great advant- 
age, but | think sufficient height in cabin can be obtained by moder- 
ate oe, ae of freeboard and a fair-sized trunk. But I could 
write on this subjeet indefinitely, being an enthusiast in all that re- 
lates to yachting and shooting, but will now come to what started 
me on this long epistle, and that is the perusal of Mr. Robert B. 
Roosevelt’s article in your issue of Dec. 13. He mentions the Chesa- 
peake ‘‘Bug-eye”’ in that article. .Now I am disposed to think, after 
closely observing these boats since they made their appearance on 
our waters, that they possess many of the requisites of a cruising 
sportsman’s yacht. They are very fast and abie as working boats, 
and could be much improved in both respects if built for yachting 
purposes. These boats run from 30 to 60ft. in length, beam from 5 
to 14ft., according to length, the largest boats not drawing 
over three_or three and a half feet or water. They are built 
sharp at both ends, except that some of the largest have round 
sterns, somethingin tug-boat style, which I think an improvement, 
giving more deck room aft without interfering with afinerun. They 
have a good amount of freeboard, and the large ones stay out on the 
oyster grounds as long as our pungies, which is saying a good deal 
for their ability. ‘Lhey were formerly built of logs dowled and bolted 
together, but are now almost, if not altogether, reguiarly framed 
and planked as other vessels are. They are rigged with sharpie sails 
or *“* goose wings,’’ as we call them here, except some ot the larger 
ones which have adopted the regular schooner rig with the exception 
that their gaffs are generally shorter. 

I will here say that it would afford me much pleasure to do any- 
thing I can in the way of obtaining the information Mr. Roosevelt 
says he wants in regard to the “‘ Bug-eye.”’ 

In conclusion I will add that all I nave said is intended to apply to 
yachts of moderate size, say of from thirty to fifty feet long, and 
within these limits I think more genuine pleasure and amusement 
can be found than in yachts of greater size. A good able boat of 
about forty feet extreme length, and. not more than four feet draft, 
is my beau-ideal of the kind of boat for three or four good..fellows, 
who can be sailor, captaim-or cook, as the case may be, to have a 
good time in. It is possible that a fine fifty feet Bug-eye of say 
12 or 13ft. beam, drawing about 3ft. would be still better. My rig 
first Jast aud all the time for a boat for tae above purpose is 
the yawl rig. I have been using this rig in my boat, 32ft. over all, for 
the two years with perfect satisfaction. [ aJtered her from sloop 
rig and would not go back to it again for any consideration. I sail a 
great deal entirely alone, and although tending the jib and foresail 
sheets is a tr.tie more troublesome than the single jib would be in 
moderate weather, yet I am willing to take the little extra trouble in 
working two sets of sheets for the many advantages I gain. As to 
speed, my boat is almost, if not quite, as fast as when she was rigged 
asa sloop. Indeed, when it blows hard enough to put her under 
storm jib, foresail and mainsail, I think she is faster than ever. If you 
could have seen the way we handled two schooners while beating up 
Fishing Bay, from Hooper’s Straits a few days ago, you would have 
been astonished. On this occasion I had her under storm jib, fore- 
sail, two-reefed mainsail, and single reefed driver. This arrangement 
of sail, you will perceive, puts considerable canvas on the boat but 
all very low down, and it astonished me to see the way she went with 
it. I had run dewn the bay- from Sharp’s [sland to Hooper’s Straits 
the day before in a heavy northwester, in which I should have re- 
mained quietly at anchor under Hill’s Point, had I had on my old rig 
with cockpit, but under storm jib, foresail, and close-reefed driver, 
the little ship was on top all the time, although encumbered. with two 
boats on decks, duck and goose decoys, and all the paraphernalia of 
a ducking trip. But I must close this lengthy epistle, hoping that the 
discussion will kept up until we have the right kind of vessel 
launched to suit all purposes. SINKBOAT. 

Easton, Md. 

[We are glad to publish a communication like the foregoing, com- 
ing from a thoroughly practical source. There is no difference be- 
tween us and our correspondent worth mentioning, if he will carry 
out to the end the whole question. A yacht can be used for two ob- 
jects. Either she serves only as a tool or implement through which 
to accomplish certain sportsman’s ends, such as ducking, fishing, ex- 


ploration, etc., or else she serves the regular yachtsman as a means! 
wherewith to follow the sport of sailing imitself. It stands to reason, 


that the “sportsman yachtsman”’ must make a compromise suitable 
to his purpose. If 4ft. is the shoalest he feels called upon to navigate, 
4ft. of draft is permissible. If 20in. is all the depth he can afford, 
then 4ft. draft in a ‘‘medium” boat, as our corrdspondent suggests, 
becomes just as much “‘fatal’’ to the purpose in view as 6, 8, or 10ft. 
draft, and he is obliged to restrict his ambition tothe ov.nership of 
a sharpie or simllar boat drawing only a few inches. On the other 
hand the re yachtsman, who builds for the enjoyment of sail- 
ing in itself—as we should do, for example—finds himself unham- 
pered by any fine distinctions as to draft, knowing well that for every 
Square mule too shoal for him to cruise in, there are thousands upon 
thousands of square miles in which his draft need not enterinto con- 
sideration at all, at least not in a critical manner to interfere with the 
proper and futl pursuit of the sport. The interests of these two 
classes are not identical, and it is impossible to devise any one style 
of boat to cover wants of opposite nature. So far as the discussion 
of the best di ” is concerned, it relates to establishing a clear 
understanding of the fundamental principles of naval architecture 
and not to its application to some special want or adaptability 
demanding a sacrifice in one or more respects. Upon this basis wo 
have sought to conduct the discussion. Once correct principles are 
understood and acknowl ,.it becomes only a matter of arithme- 

tic for every individual to decide for himself how far his special wants 
will enable him to live up to perfection, and to what extent he must 
modify the “perfect yacht” te local exigencies. Our correspondent 
is led to his conclusions because he views his yacht as a tool, with 

which to reach an object in reality foreign to the sport of yacht sail- 
ing. But the question of design. pure and simple, covers.a much 
wider field, and it would be mish were we to narrow down our 
investigation of general principles by any special limitation as to 

draft, cost, etc., to meet requirements other than those of sailing con- 
sidered by itself without erence to this or that person’s situation. 

As it is of importance that our course should be properly understood, 
an illustration by a homely .example will help an understanding. 

Thus in building a buggy no one thinks it necessary te supply broad 
ures, beeause possibly, once in a great while, some person may insist 
upon driving on the sandy beach. The wagon-maker would reply: “I 
build a buggy for light weight and strength. to trave] on good and 

Suitable roads. kind of a buggy is the proper standard. Now, 

if you are so situated that drive on the sand you must, welland . 

Ay te ee 

all m; way, uu wo me 
lower my diamant to special oo inter ae and that would hardly 
be sensible.” Similarly, in discussing the matter of correct principles 
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| 
for yacht bem ny the pees sailing in shoal water cannot ask the 
world at large to lower itself to tae necessities of his case, but he must 
view himself as the exception and alter or depart from the stand- 
ard, accord to his particular surroundings. It is paramount, 
however, for the sake of proper conceptions and ee apprecia 
tion of the whole issue, that above all the standard should first be 
clearly fixed and for ever after kept in view and acknowledged as 
the standard throughout each and every modification, otherwise 
sound ae would quickly disappear, and each experimenter 
would be flying off at a wild tangent, until an anarchy of conceptions 
prevailed and serious faults and evils instigated by purely Iocal con- 
siderations would soon obscure the beacon light of sound naval 
design. If all buggies were to be built with broad tires to cover an 
occasional spin on the beach, broad tires would become constitution- 
ally incorporated in buggies as a class, and a faulty divergence from 
a@ correct standard would grow into a permanent feature. Again, 
the owner of a buggy is perfectly content, in fact decidedly prefers | 
to follow the highways, and selects the best-kept roads into the bar- 
gain. He does not insist upon cutting across field and stubble, but 
drives a long way round, because his buggy is buiit for the road and 
not for soft ground. Is the buggy a failure or impracticable for that 
reason? Then why should a yachtsman insist upon cutting across 
sandbars, boxing about in water not fit for the purpose, or what , 
seems to us perfectly ridiculous, why should he insist upon sailing 
in an acre ot water in which he can wade about with breeches rolled 
up just as well and better when he has within a stone’s throw a 
million acres of water deep enough for all the draft the “perfect 
yacht” calls for? Is it not ‘straining at the gnat and swallowing the 
camel” to build to suit inordinately shoal water which you may not 
find more than once or twice iu a great while, and in so doing 
build to a standard inferior at all other times? Is a yacht drawing 
8ft. “fatally”? impractica: because unable to sail in water she is 
not intended to nayigate avd never need enter except upon 
ill-considered caprice, or in pursuit of aims foreign to her 
legitimate purpose? Why should a yacht not confine her 
operations to the channels and waters suitable to her work, 
just as well as a buggy on shore, especially whea waters suitable to 
ner draft exceed a thousand fold those from which she is debarred | 
on the score of draft? Another example: Is the turf to be abolished, 
the breeding of trotters, pacers and runners a humbug all through, 
because a Rarus, a J. I. C., a Parole, cannot be hitched to a farm 
wagon for work? Is the search for perfect form in a yacht to be 
discountenanced because that yacht may be unable to fulfil the func- 
tions of a carrier, a transport, a camp in shoal water? Is nothing 
attained or learned in the breeding of fast horse flesh because a 
trotter ina baggy will not serve the farm hand as well as the old 
blind mare hitched to a hay wagon? Is a cutter drawing ft. per- 
force unsuitable to cruising up and down the coast in 10 to 100 
fathoms of water, entering all ports she need and more than ful- 
filling the requisites of legitimate yachting impracticable for our 
waters, because water less than 8ft. can be found in certain places? 
And if you draw but 4ft., can you knock about in 2ft. of water? And ; 
if you draw 2ft., can you knock about in 6in. of water? Well, but I 
don’t care to. There is enough water for me to sail in with 4ft., our 
cerrespondent will answer. Exactly, and there is within a very 
small traction of one per cent. as much water for others to sail in 
with 8ft.! Sti ing after light draft upon the plea of shoal water is 
to conjure up a ghost with no existence. There certainly are in- | 
dividuals so situated, and of such tastes that light draft, the very 
lightest draft, is to them a vital point in a yacht or floating convey- 
ance of any kind. They must have light draft; they cannot help 
themselves. Their wants are special. To enunciate general prin- | 
ciples strangled by special limitations is not sound policy. To hold | 
forth on yacht des with eyes rivetted upon the Great South Bay of 
Long Island, upon the reed-grown meadows of some shore, upon 
sundry bars and shoals in Chesapeake Bay, upon one square mile of 
mud flat, and to loose t of a thousand square miles of navigable 
water afew minutes nt, would wind up any such narrow- 
visioned disciple in very short order, and when he dried 
out, no more would be known, nothing would be left to pass 
down to the next in the way of fundamental knowledge gained. 
Special sores need special plasters, but the rest of the medicine chest 
cannot be tossed into the sea because its contents are not all like the 
plaster just wanted. Because the ——— or hunter needs, or 
thinks he needs, light draft, the ‘perfect yacht” ought, nevertheless, 
to receive our first consideration. {n afew words: ‘Shall we bu ld 
our boat to suit certain limited purposes in limited waters, regard- 
less of the boat, or per contra, shall we build the perfect boat and 
then sail her in waters suitable to such a boat? The sailing man, 
appreciating the sport in itself will, like ourselves, prefer the latter 
course. So much fora general elucidation of the objects and aims 
of the discussion on type which has been carried on in these columns 
to the benefit of an understanding of the underlying principles of 
sound yacht design. Now forsome pomts of more practical applica- 
tion in reference to our correspondent’s letter above. So far as pres- 
ent experience teache: the “truth’”’ does not lie in that seductive 
“medium” which shall neither extreme, but the best and most 
satisfactory boat is to be found in cither of those very extremes. 
The man who needs a shoal ‘boat for navigating shoal waters, the 
hunter, the sportsman, etc., wantsa boat which shall be of light draft 
asa matter of fact, and not only by comparison with still greater 
draft. Forsporting purposes there is no boat as good as one of the 
Rosyln sharpies, for they can Sbe poled, pulled, pushed or sailed | 
with a free wind in the shoalest of water, can be beached, are cheap 
to build, carry small rigs, and have, or can have, considerable deck 
area for the stowage of punts, blinds and decoys. Their accommo- 
dations are ample. because a given sum of money will build a 60ft. 
sharpie with 13ft. beam, against a 40ft. sloop with no more beam, but 
a much larger rig and far less available space below or on deck. 
The sharpie will be as fast or taster with sheets lifted, 
and if not the equal of the sloop to winuward, the differ- 
ence will not be enough to condemn the Roslyn conception, because 
her Jack of ee Ere is largely made up by her excess in 
length. The sharpie will keep the sea as long as the sloop, and 
though an indifferent perfurmer in choppy water, she will be quite as | 
safe as the sloop in regard to outliving times, and rough water 
work would be with the sportsman or “sportsman yachtsman,” com- 
tively of rare occurrence. For shoal water cruising, as a float- 
camp, as a transport for spo appliances, as a boat for ex- 
pioration in une ions, t 
“sportsman htsman,” couflel with that mild and subdued kind | 
of yachting in smooth. sheltereu stretches of which some people are 
fond. the Roslyn yaw! lays over all other styles submitted to the pub- 
lic’s consideration. But when 1t comes to yachting proper, to the 
participation in a genuine amateur life afloat, then the n is felt at 
a bound of the greatest power, absolute safety, ability 
and circumstances, and no special plea, no crip, 
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pling limitation can then be allowed to interfere, except at a corre 
sponding sacrifice or renunciation of the desiderata we set out to 
acquire to the greatest extent posible from the very uature of the 
problem to be solved. No haggling as to first cost, no fine spun dis- 
tinction between a foot or two more or less of draft, no insatiable 
longing for “comforts” at war with the manly, sturdy. venturesome, 
hardy characteristics of the sport in its purity, must stand in the way 
to the attainment of the laudable end, the acquisition of the inost 
perfect boat viewed from the standpoint of a ouien. viewed as a toel 
with which to indulge in the most delicate refinements of skill, and 
pursue with keen bodily and mental relish the practice of the arts of 
a seaman and the science of navigation. If your funds will not build 
a‘‘perfect yacht” of 60ft , let her be but 50. If your funds will not 
build a “‘pertect yacht” of 5¢ft.,let her be but 40. Let her tonnaye 
be what it may, so she is perfect in model, completeand serviceable 
in her equipment. Tonnage does not make the ablest nor yet the 
most satisfactory vessel. Perfection in planning and detail does. 
Let her draw just as much water as good design cails for, 
take a glance at your charts and give water too shoal a good 
berth, for you have the world before you. The large yacht may jog 
along ten days under topsails, oblivious to the state of sea and wind, 
yet every one of those ten days, the small yacht may find it quite 
tempestuous. How much more important then that the small craft 
should be ‘seaworthy,’ and have “seagoing qualities” in her blood 
and bones than the hig fellow who makes fair weather ovt of that 
which is foul for moderate tonnage! Ah but, says our corres 
pondent, who wants to goto sea’ A great many. The great 
majority do and will when the time is at their disposal. The 
great majority own small yachts and they cannot help thems- 
elves. They are at sea in a good sized pond! They are at sea 
half the time in banging round a little harbor! We have been ‘“‘to sea” 
right here in New York harbor many a time and oft, and realized the 
supreme satisfaction of clutching the helm of a good “‘sea boat.”’ Our 
correspondent takes the term in its literal sense. We apply it in a 
relative way. A yacht may be “at sea,’ she may need ‘seagoing 





| qualities’’ and yet never be out of sight of land or off soundings, not 


even out of a reach or landlocked waters. New York harbor, nine 
miles in diameter, and the “lower bay” will kick up all the rumpus 


| an 18ft. yacht can sail in or survive. The Sound will kick up all the 


jump a 40ft. yacht need wish, and the Chesapeake will, upon shght 
provocation, lash itself into fury which a 60ft. yacht willscarce with- 
stand, while in the lower half of that noble sheet of water a vessel of 


| any fonnage whatever is to all intentsand purposes “at sea’’ as much 


as upon the broad ocean. No one cares particularly to “go to sea” in 
the literal sense, for a thrash out of a hundred miles and g square 
away for home. But “going to sea” ina relative sense néarly all 

achts do. Nine-tenths of all American yachting is done cut of New 

ork, Boston and Eastern ports, With the exception of the Sound 
there are no large bodies of sheltered waters. The Sound is a short 
day’s rail from one end tothe other. Can any person presume to 
stultify the courage and enterprise of American yachtsmen 
to suppose that some three thousand yachts and lots more to come 
will forever rest happy and content pent upin waters pov one day 
long? Are those of Boston to jump or fly their craft across country 
to reach that pretty little pond in particular? Are the bold lake 
sailors to forego their troubled fresh water seas because no 
“sheltered waters” are within reach? And how is the fleet to fetch 
the Chesapeake unless by a regular passage at sea—a passage at 
times no child’s play? Are 50, 100 and 200 ton yachts to move in pro 
cession through a canal or by rail to reach what they can or ought to 
make by a glorious dash down the coast? And what is the big and 
growing fleet to do which knocks about between this and the East ali 
summer, fits out for the Mediterranean or the West Indies in winter’ 
Do they not all have to goto sea? Should they shed keels and flat- 
ten their tloors because some creek, sone estuary exists scarce 
known here and there in which they wouid grate on the gravel or 
churn up the mud? Nonsense. The so-called ‘‘vast stretches of 
sheltered waters’’ from Maine to Florida, resoive themseives in prac- 
tical yachtsman’s life to one day’s sailon the Sound, to the upper 
half of the Chesapeake and some rivers which no one ever yachts 
unless as an exceptional venture. It is a mistake, and a big one, to 
suppose our cousins across the pond are any betier off than we with 
regard to deep water. They are not as well off, no matter what 
popular impression may be. Many, very many of their harbors are 
totally dry at low water, and yachts lay in the mud alongside a bulk- 
head, with a masthead tackle to keep them plumb or “legs” out to 
shore them up. Glance at charts of the Thames, the Solent and other 
yachting centers, at the rivers of Holland, favorite resorts of British 
cratt, and the American will be dazed with the masses of shoals and 
flats, with buoys and marks as thick as flies in fly-time, with long, 
narrow, tortuous channels a stone’s throw wide. with rocks and reefs 
and rips and sluiceway tides enough to make his hair curi 
and shudder at the thought of yachting in such shoal waters! 
And he will faint outright and spoil his eyesight in trying to deci- 
pher the mazes of Hollana’s intricate navigation. But does the 
Englishman whine about * his shoal waters” and build a flat trap to 
lie comfortably in the mud? Not a bit of it. He knows there is 
ponte of deep water to be had if he has a mind to fetch where it is. 

e builds his boat as a good boat ought to be and spends no sleep- 
less nights theorizing over this flat or that flat or a tidal! harbor here 
and there, but out with his charts and birocular, a smart look 
ahead. a live man at the helm, and he makes the best of a bad bar- 
gain and puts for the sea forthwith, confident in the boat whose 
decks he walks and bold and brave enough to take whatever there 
may be m store for the future. Most of our readers are not able to 
cross the Atlantic and verify all this, but we recommend to their at- 
tention a volume e!sewhere noticed, which will give them an inkling 
as to what yachting abroad really is, and they will lay down that 
book thankful that we have so much deep waiter along our coast and 
such deep harbors of easy access, with hundreds of miles of deep 
rivers and deep shel#red waters, which remove all real necessity for 
fine spun theories about draft. If any people can build the * perfect 
yacht” with impunity, we, in America, are that people./ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A PORTABLE BOAT. 


N R. J. F. JACKSON sends us some sketches of a small portabie 

boat suitable for sporting and yachting purposes. The chief 
recommendation of this sectional boat is the ready manner in which 
it can be put together by any one in the garrett, hallway or yard. 
No one need be without a serviceable boat of this kind, if he can cut 
fairly well to a mark with a saw, has a plane or coarse rasp, and can 
borrow an anger and skirmish round for a few bolts, levy on the 
home supply of cotten and talka glazier out ofa handful of putty 
or some whitelead. For a good carrier such a boat should be about 
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12ft. long, but 10 or even 9ft. will do for a small dingey. Clear white 
pine or cedar will work the easiest and make the test job. Depth. 
say 15 to 18in., with some flare to the side, sheer to suit fancy, and 
2% to 3ft in width. Board can be had properly dressed from the 
nearest mill, and the whole thing ripped out, nailed up and varnished 
in three hours. After another hour of contemplation the varnish 
will be dry, and you can go afloat fora trial. An eight-foot double 
paddle or simply a single blade whittled out of pine or spruce and 
set in a slot in the end of a stout round stick will be sufficient. There 
will be no nickel plate to the affair, nor hideous lincrusta decora- 
tions, but with clear stuff and a little ‘‘gumption”’ the boat will make 
a neat and serviceable tender to a mall yacht, and can be stowed in 
a space 3x3x2or less by slipping one section into the other, unscrew- 
ing the puts on the connecting bolts for that purpose. For sports- 
men’s use she can be consid’ across country or taken aboard a 
wagon or buggy with less trouble than a hand valise. Total cast of 
boat anywhere from $3 to $4. 


NO NONSENSE WANTED.--When a person writes that *‘‘Ileen 
started ona trip south and was obliged to put back,”’ that person re- 
sorts ae tofalsehood. That such an individual should wince 
under the lash and whine about “‘temperate advocates” after being 
convicted in these columns of slanderous falsification, is not to be 
wondered at. For the sake of truth itis imperative that dishonesty 
on the part of a reporter should be brought up with a round turn and 
in plain English. That duty, disagreeable as it may be, we do not 
intend to shirk, and the sooner those persons who resort to vulgar 
falsehood understand that we will permit no nonsense of that kind to 
go unrebuked, the better forthem. The statement -made in a turf 
journal last week that Ileen started on a trip south and was obliged 
to put back, is a common lie. That isthe most ‘‘temperate”’ language 
the utterance of a falsehood deserves. 


THE LUBBERS.—One newspaper lubber delivers himself of the 
sage opinion that Ileen left harbor under trysail and foresail. The 
skipper who would get a cutter under way under such sail would be 
laughed ashore in short order. Mainsail and forestaysail may be the 
custom with fresh and green talent at the wheel of a sloop, but lub- 
berly tactics of that kind find no place aboard a smart vessel. 
Captain Penny knows a thing or two more about getting a yacht 
under way. But vey do certain newspaper reporters make such a 
riaiculous show of their ignoranoe m drawing upon their imagina- 
tion and printing blunders which stamp them as falsifiers on the 
spot? 

PERSONAL.—Commodore Mottof the Cricket cutter, Oswego Y. C., 
and Mr. J. B. MeMurrich have been in the city. The Commodore 
speaks well of his cutter, thinks her just the boat for lake use, and 
her draft does not bother him in the least. 


UMPHREYS 


OMEOD NA RY 


VETER CIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF _ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R., Travel’g Hippodromes 
Menageries and others with perfect success. | 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 
’.C. Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 7 
.D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 
.E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 
F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 
G. Prevents Abortion, 
H, Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 
.I, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, &c. 
-J, Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -_- 75 





sop 


meme 


ea 


Veterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, : 

Medicater,- -----+---++++- 35 


ese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more, 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (390 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 3 cents. 
t?"Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPUREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street. New York. 


- +++ + $8.00 | 
| 
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VERY NATURAL.—According to the Herald, oe Willis, of the | wt OUR BALLAST eee is a at ones, on the 


Dauntless, is pleased to consider her a fine sea boat, and announces 
himself a sort of reformed British sinner, who has seen the error of 
his ways. Of course, a ‘‘soft berth” and big pay under the American 
flag has nothing to do with this sort of taffy, always = 

per Willis really did express himself as stated in the Herald. ait 
ering the numerous denials of the so-called news in that paper which 
continually reach us, we would like more reliable authority than a 
bare statement in the Herald. Likewise does the excellent Willis go 
into transport over the beauties of the Sound, and he is reported as 
saying that he cannot understand why any one wants to hammer off 
shore. If Skipper Willis was réally guilty of such a confession, he has 
evidently mistaken his profession, and ought to settle on a farm with 
a duck pond attached. We scarcely think an English skipper would 
give himself away in that fashion, unless there was some object in 
view. No doubt Skipper Willis would much prefer seeing the Daunt- 
less well settled in the mud of some Sound port for sume six months 
to come, but the owner evidently has a higher ambition. As for the 
sailing of Dauntless, she was roundly beaten by British yachts in the 
Nice International last year, and the verdict of the critics present 
was that Dauntless is of no accountto windward. This is well enough 
known eyen here in America, Her reputation for handiness and 





closewindedness in Solent waters is none too good, as we learn from | 


disinterested sourees. No one has ever questioned the ‘‘fair to mid- 
dling” seagoing qualities of the Dauntless, for she is one of our Jong- 
est and deepest vessels, with dead rise enough to make her approac' 

the modern British yachts in performance at sea more nearly than 
the typical flat bottom of American device. The big rig of the 
Dauntless helps to make her easy. Should it ever be cut down the 
difference would at once be noted in quicker and harder behavior at 
sea. The Dauntless left this port Dec. 13, bound for the Mediterranean 
in spite of the superb attractions of half a day’s sail from one end of 


| the Sound to the other. 
STILL ANOTHER.—Cutter building is becoming brisk. Driscoll, 
of Greenpoint, will stretch the keel of a fine little vessel for New 
Haven owners, from designs by A. Cary Smith. Over all 40ft. 8in.; 
waterline. 32ft.; beam, 8h¢ft.; draft, 6ft. 5in.; lead .om keel 714 ‘tons; 
inside half a ton for trimming. Lead is 2ft. wide across top, and 10in. 
across bottom. Mast, 31ft. 9in., deck to cap; topmast, 25teft.; boom, 
31ft. 9in.; gaff 22ft. 3in.; bowsprit, 2444ft. over all. ; 
TRUE BLUE.—A gentleman ordered a single-hand yacht, 16ft. 
loadline, from a builder, and wrote: Deck her all over and give me 
a cabin. But, said the builder, it will be — small. Well, wrote 
the prospective owner, I can sleep in it, cook in it, smoke in it, read 
and write in it ‘‘ ard what more can a man ask for?” 
MAVIS.—This nobby little cutter has been sold to Mr. Thomas E. 
| Proctor of Boston. 





SECTION BAMBOO RODS. 


_-— ee 
the very best rods. 


‘Best” round section rods. 


rod could be made. 


serviceable at a moderate price. 
are now able to furnish a hexagonal rod that is really 


of that asked by other makers. 
Orders received from fersons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ws asked by any other makers, while the rods are widely known to be incomparably superior. 

MARK any angular) rod can be perfect, we long believed that with proper work.1.anship and material a really good angular 
Being much easier and cheaper to make than round rods, we hoped to be able to offer to those 
anglers who can not afford to pay the price of our ‘‘Best” round rods, a hexagonal rod that would be good and 
We are more than satisfied with the success which has attended our efforts, for we 


| price downward, 


| per —_ or , but in America, to a tariff, 
the yachtsman has to pay 3.6 cents per pouad or short ton. 
The market is not ly to go lower, and those who buy during duij 


| times this winter will pro! y get the metal for $80 or less. Scrap 
| lead ean be bought for 2 cents. 


RIGHT MOVE.—The fleet of cabin yachts in the Knickerbocker 
| Y. C. will reeeive fresh accessions this winter. Mr. Mathews, of the 
| open boat Weary Wish, is = up a little cabin sloop thirty feet 

long, and Mr. Christie, of catboat Coutant, is likewise following 
| the bent of the day and building acabin sioop. Neither is likely to 
| repent the change from a shifter to a regular yacht. 


GITANA.—This schooner arrived at Bermuda, Dec. 12, bound for 
| European waters. Steamer sunheam, Sir Thos. Brassey, left the 
same port Dec. 10, bound for Portsmouth, England. Steam yacht 
Mermaid reached Jacksonville, Fla. ,Dec. 20 in safety. 


| QUTTERS.—Mr. Beavor Webb, designer of Freda, Tara, White 
Wing, Medusa, and other successful boats, announees his address in 
our advertising columns. - 
NEW CUTTER.—Dr. Whitney, of Boston, is to have athoroughbred 
= loadline, to be built from designs by Burgess Bros., of 
ton. * 








me reader of this jonrnal (it is expected) will “have a say” about 
the ** Flickerings.”’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SpantgEL, New York.—Since you are still the owner of the bitch, you 
are the breeder, according to the rules of the club. 


PATHFINDER, New Hampshire.—Please send your post-office address 
to this office. We wish to write you relative to your communication 
recently sent us, which bore no e nor town. 


H. B.—The following times were made at Lake George in 1882, 
under paddle: Class 3, distance 1 mile, A. E. Heighway, 10 min. 55 
sec., canoe 15ft. x 3lin. Class 2, 14 miles, 16 min. 6 sec., C. B. Vaux, 
canoe 14ft. x 26in. 








The longest river in the world is the Mississippi, reckoning from 
the source of the Missouri, being 4,300 miles, or equal to the combined 
length of about thirty-three millions of Esterbrook’s mammoth 

| falcon pens and pen-holders.— Adv. 


Having been the pioneers in the manufacture and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 
taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 
Knowing not only theoretically, but also by long experience, that a properly made round rod 
is the only absolutely perfect rod, we have invariably refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on any but our 
Our prices for these round rods average only about 40 per cent. more than the prices 


While no hexagonal or 


worth having, and at a price which is only a trifle in advance 


ABBEY & IMBRIEBE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine E"ishing; Wackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





SAS. FE. MARSTERS, 


’ 55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine F"ishinese Tack le. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 


180ft., $1.50; 2O0ft., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600Lt., $2. 
25 cts. extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. 
nicke} plated, 50 cts. extra. 1 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. 

ackage. s 
I isted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. 
Fly Rods, 10ft long, $1.50 to $10.00. 


catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES 


| ONLY 25c. 


Cameras and Outfits $10 and upward, on sale at Book-Sellers and 
Send for Catalogue to THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO.r 





Send 25 cents for 
full information for 
use of the (@" New 
Model CAMERA! 


everywhere. 


eA most acceptable Holiday Gift. 








B. F. NICHOLS & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS... 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK SIREET. 


We are obhged to have more room in our ee wey ng reater ee manufacturing our goods 
e highest aw; an 


setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods, Send for catalogue. 


to meet the increasing demand. We have received 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by an 


Cannon in the world. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 





Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on 


er doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds.. 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 

Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Cannon, &. 


L in the country. Our 
Cannon is an entirely new thing; and the most complete yacht 


{ 


gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 


near 





with which anyone 
having no knowl- 
edge whatever of 
photography may 
make good pictures 
pticians 


only. 


Box F. ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 





silver medal at the Massachu 


has 








only, (2,000), and erimpers not less 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, “ 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for New England States 


Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 


1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 


material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat.. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure, 


| Es YMN OCH ’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re 
loaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight lees than 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to t 
two gauges larger. 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectuall 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 

e ae tool also acts as a reducer, an advanta, 
preciated by 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
‘or sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots 


paper shells. ae shoot stronger and cl ser, and 
e thin metal, inside di neter is 

Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
crimped with tool (as 
which will be ap- 


experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 


an one dozen, by 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
New York. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
THIS 


seven pockets and game pockets. It is of strong 
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ah 
“One night within the forest shade. ae ; 
A falling tree sad havoe mace, » ite gl. 
‘ah ole animals in line Aha 
Were careght beneath the evashihy pine 
“for hones I wouldn't eave,” 
Remarifed a badly injuvect hear; “My ) 
“Tp Thad only deen INSURED. Y/ 
Ane breatl for wife anel bake secured, Fi 
But if from hed Levee rise QF 
For onee in life Twill be wise, PA: 
Aue lose no time, you may he sure, 
‘Tilt I a POLITIC YW procure ~ beh 
vo hips 2 <p we : rh \ 
| 


Insure against Accidents im “the old reliable” United 
States Mutual Accident Association, 320 and 322 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Best Mutual Accident 
ssociation in the World. Insures against Accidents at half 
the rates of stock companies. To Become a Member, write for 
Circular and Application Blank, and when vecerved, fill out 
i your — inclose $4, and*forward tt to the Secretary at 

New 
fo you. 






















i. 
anata ork, on receipt of which pohcy will be promptly mailed 
~ . $5000 Atcident Insurance with $25 Weekly Indem- 
nily for $4 Membership Fee and a further annual Cost of 


cr 
CHARLES B ’ about $12 for Assessments and $1 Annual Dues 
(of Rovers PEET & co) President, JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary 














DAVENPORT’S 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 








(except toward shooter) of birds as 
any five-trap system. 


The price is reduced to $10.00. 


Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 
THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 


be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of rules and circulars te 


DAVENPORT, N. Y. 





Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WAimNG SHoo TING” 


Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and meting. | he modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 


directions for hunting snipes, woodcoc i 
Illustrated: Bound in Moth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


, ruffed grouse and quails. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP. 


This Trap gives as many different angles of flight 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 








With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the ForRsT AND STREAM has been in 1883: we 
hope to make it in 1884. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’S constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamatious of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
| future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 


in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 
Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintainid the ither- 


ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the ForREst AND StREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 


In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the “ Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 


This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the stary of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


” A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 












Upon trial if not found as represeuted or satisfactory can | animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the FoREST AND STREAM’s contribu- 


tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what FoREST AND STREAM readers are most 
interested in. And what a'variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens” on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the “‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. A)l sorta 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the Forrest AnD STREAM for 1883, and he will not need to be a naturalist. to recon 
struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it 
vast deal of curious and instructive informati.n about the ‘‘true sportsman,” too). 

The scenes of our sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut 








Canvas Cartridge Belt. any gauge, by mail, post- Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, “Piseco” has told of adventures among 




























age paid, for 13 2-cent postage stamps. y Be > : : we 
JOHN D. BETHEL, Manufacturer of Sports- : as a . | the islands of the Southern Pacific. Others have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
men’s Goods, 124 Chambers street, New York. S32 3 © * | sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast of Peru, hunting the mountain goat 
fess See S ad i in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
wm F842 wa in South Africa. 
Rod, Gun and Canoe _ a 3 a & 3 So, you see, the ForEsT AND STREAM is a ‘‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
Soa Ax é that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine 
IN NORWAY. oe | Se hd x @ | teenth century realization of the old story of 
o 
With a Map and Fifty-eight Illustrations. > Ge. < i = Th M e 9 Cc 
=s¢ 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1.75. SS | $32 ~ i e agician S arpet, 
—= °5 ES 
For sate ty Ge Biatat sane = 53 e,. oF § | on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away 
= 383 mi : 3S | With the Forest anp Stream in hand, you do not need to be : ~ ician . ene 
Lowest tail r Known r 2a3& pg 8 | find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the 
ab Rath Bee Fo = amS m2 g “chicken ground,” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to 
iF CLUB 5 ee Fa tell you the secret of Forest AND STREAM’S success as a sportsman’s paper. 
be : y' 
° The weekly issues of the Forest AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
{six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
DOG BREAKING (price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. ~ 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
ae: BOE office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State, Address 
4 GOOD BOOK FOR THE MONEY. 
Price 25 Cents. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Rew, N.Y. 
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POOLER & JONES’ PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND BELTS.| Fishing with the Fly. 
| Mi 22 | A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, 


COMPRISING NINETEEN ORIGINAL ESSAYS 





o@2 
abe WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK BY 
3 DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ANGLING WRIT- 
3am | ERS. ALSO VALUABLE QUOTATIONS. 
os 
) : 
“% | Beautifully Illustrated 
5 zi WITH 
REE COLORED PLATES 
3 © | Of 149 standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with 
og names of each. These colored illustrations are the 
ee - most correct and the finest ever produced. 

FAS a 

The only practical Cartridge Holder in use. Will carry brass cartridges and positively prevent wads TITLE PAGE DESIGN BY ELIHU VEDDER. 





from starting on shot. Suitable for either paper or brass shells. 
Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, La Salle County, Ill. 


Send 10 cents in stamps or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- 
graph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. 


Cloth, Illuminated Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price 
| $2.50, postpaid. 
| FOR SALE BY 
' 


Cc. F. ORVIS, Publisher, 


Manchester, Vermont. 
AND BY BOOKSELLERS. 





“How I Became a Crack Shot.” 
By W. MILTON FARROW. 


It tells you how to ‘“hold.”’ It tells you how to “pull.” It tells you about the “perfect breech 
auction” soon to come out. It tells you an interesting story. 


The new .32-cal. 35grs. Express Shell is a grand success. One rifleman in Brattleboro 
scored 48 ina possible 50 at 600yds. with a .32-cal. rifle. chambered for Farrow’s Express 


Shell. Send for sample. 5 
W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. L. 





R. SHEPHERD, 


Patentee and Manufacturer 


oF 
. ADJUSTABLE 
FOLDING CHAIRS, 
Also importer and manu- 
facturer of Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads. Orders by mail 
attended to —_ Goods 
shipped C. O. D. No. 112 





DOG TRAINING; 








fils ‘Send stamp for 

/ —BY-—- | illustrated circular. 
S. 7 HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. $72 A WEEK. gs on at home easily n ade. 
Jostly Ou ree. ress TRUE Yo. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1 00. Augusta, Maine. 













The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., ufing the same ammunition as other magazine rifivs. 





Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 








With Confidence 


therefore, we invite attention to the Jan’ issue 
of Outing and The Wheelman, which is unique ip 
=a literature, and presents a variety anj 
quality of illustrations, descriptive articles,sketches, 
serial stories, practical papers, 8 and editoriaj 


departments, that make it valua! 
cinating to all. 


A Few 


of the contributors to our Jan’ issue are John 
Burroughs, Maurice Thompson (who be; @ very 
bright and charming serial story). Charles B. Rey. 
nolds, Robert Tyson, John 8. _— President 
Bates, Charles E. Pratt, Amanda B. Harris. Mrs. M, 
=. > eerie Dora Read Goodale . Gil. 


If You will 


take the trouble to buy the January isssue of your 
newsdealer, or if his supply is exhausted before 
~ get there, send twenty cents to our office at 175 

remont street, Boston, Mass. We believe you will 
be so much pleased with Outing and the Wheelman 
that you will be strongly tempted to become a 
regular subseriber. And we hope you will yield 
to the temptation. 

Price 20 Cents. $2.00 a Year. 


Generous premiums for all work done for us in ob- 
tahuees new subscribers. Send for list. 


The Wheelman Company, Boston, Mass, 
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Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 





pe Pittsfield; Mass. Cuts Free 
COT, in this case, 


¥ 4 E, in this case, $8. 


cook 0. | 
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NEW EXTRACTING REVOLVER. 


Made by 


American Arms Co. Boston. 


YENOELL , 


Very simple, not liable to get out of 
order, and thoroughly well-made. 


Caliber 38-100, using Smith & Wesson Cartridges. 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY 





& GALES, 


B42 «x S86 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
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